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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, sINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF MDLLE. ADELINA PATTI. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), May 4ru, 


‘‘iL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 


“Ye Nozze di Figaro.”—Extra Night.—Mdlle. Pauline Lucca. 


On MONDAY NEXT, May 6th (for the second time this season), ‘LE NOZZE 
DI FIGARO.” La Contessa, Mdille. Fricci; Susanna, Mdme. Lemmens Sherring- 
ton; Il Conte, Signor Graziani; Bartolo, Signor Ciampi; Basilio, Signor Neri- 
Baraldi; Figaro, M. Petit; and Cherubino, Mdlle. Pauline Lucca. 








“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia.’—Second Appearance of Malle, 
Adelina Patti. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, May 7th, ‘IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 





“ Lucia di Lammermoor.”’—Extra Night.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti. 


On THURSDAY NEXT, May 9th (for the first time this yy “LUCIA DI 
LAMMERMOOR.” Malle, Adelina Patti, Signor Graziani, and Signor Fancelli 
(his first appearance this season). 


“Fra Diavolo.”"—Mdlle. Pauline Lucca. 


On SATURDAY, May 11th (for the second time this season), “‘ FRA DIAVOLO.” 
Malle, Pauline Lucca, Signor Ciampi, and Signor Naudin. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 








“Les Huguenots.”—Titiens, Sinico, Martelli, Santley, Gassier, 
Rokitanski, Foli, Tasca. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Mar 4ru, will be presented (for the first time 
this season), Meyerbeer's Grand Opera, 


“LES HUGUENOTS.” 


“I Lombardi.” 

On TUESDAY NEXT, May ‘th, will be repeated Verdi's Opera, “I LOM- 
| 7 Mr, ‘Hiohler 3 aoe ee Teo an Pagano, Mr. Santley; 
" r Gassier; o 3 " ; 
Giselda, Malle. Titiens, a ee ee a 
Compuctor - - - - - - Signor ARDITI. 

New Scenery by Mr. Telbin, assisted by Mr. William Telbin. 
The Opera commences at Half-past Eight o'clock. 
The Box-office of the Theatre is open daily. 


RYSTAL PALACE—POPULAR BALLAD 
CONCERT. — WEDNESDAY NEXT. — Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Edith 


yone, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Si ° 
Walls’ Conductor, Mr. mn, > Sims Reeves, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Solo Flute, Mr. 


Admission, One Shilli : 
Beats, Eieace yh ay Sixpence; or by Season Tickets. Reserved 








R. SIMS REEVES will Sing at the CRYSTAL 
PALACE BALLAD CONCERT NEXT WEDNESDAY :— 
“THE PILGRIM OF LOVE.” 
“TOM BOWLING.” 
“THE MACGREGOR'S GATHERING." 
Admission as usual, One Shilling. Reserved Stalls Half-a-crown extra. 


Mss MADELINE SOHILLER’S GRAND EVENING 


CONCERT.—WEDNESDAY, May the 15th, St. Gkoror's Hatt, Langh: 
. am 
Pisce, Regent Street. Vocalists :—Mille. Liebhardt, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Cum- 
Hee ee ae. Weiss. Harp, Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia); Violin, Mr. 
we he ~~ meat a A es ann Miss Madeline Schiller, Con- 
. ignor Randegger, Mr. G and Mr. ‘uilar, Stalls 
(numbered), 308, 6d.; Reserved Seats numbered), 1s. 60"; Balcony stalls, bs. and 3s.; 





TO THE MUSIC PUBLISHING TRADE. 


Unreserved Sale of the whole of the vast Stock of Musical Plates and valuable C: »py- 


rights of Messrs. T. D'ALmatne & Co., by order of the Executors of the late T. G. 
Mackinay, Esq., F.S.A. 


M& ROBINS will Sell by Auction, at the Rooms, 21. 


Old Bond Street, on Monday, May 20th, and ten following days, at one o'clock 
precisely (Sunday excepted), 


THE MUSIC PLATES, ABOUT 90,000 IN NUMBER, 
TOGEQHER WITH 
THE IMPORTANT COPYRIGHTS 
oF 
Messrs. T. D'ALMAINE & Co. 


In a sale of such magnitude, it is impossible, in the limits of an advertisement, to 
particularize. Mr. Robins believes it is only necessary for him to state, that in the 
long list of eminent composers, living and dead, whose works are included in the 
catalogue, will be found the names of Sir Henry Bishop (whose services were specially 
retained by D'Almaine & Co.), Beyer, Bertini, Beethoven, Chaulieu, Chatterton, 
Czerny, Crouch, Esain, Glover, Haydn, Himmel, Henri Herz, Hemy, Hodson, Horn, 
Kalkbrenner, Kiallmark, Kuhe, Lee, Linter, Loder, Mazzinghi, Mendelssohn, 
Montgomery, Osborne, Parry, Brinley Richards, Rimbault, Rodwell, Rossini, 
Stone, Thaloerg, &c. Amongst the most noticeable‘features of the sale may be cited 
the entire works of the late Sir. H. Bishop; an immense collection of vocal music, 
with words by authors of eminence; glees by Calcott, Cooke, Lord Mornington, 

Parry's London glees, Paxton, Smart, Webbe, &c. French and Italian songs, em- 
bracing all the gems of the Italian Opera ; Addison's arrangement of the oratorics of 
Israel in Egypt, Jephthah, Judas Maccabeus, Messiah, and Samson, in full score; 
Bishop's Handel, arranged from the original MS., by permission of Her Majesty ; 

Tallis’s services, Arnold's cathedral music, edited by Rimbault, forming one of the 

most complete and valuable collections extant; Hile’s Hand-book for the Organ, 

Rink’s Practical Organ School, Stimpson’s Organists’ Library, Stone’s Organ Stu- 

dent, and Classical Organist ; Tutors and works on Theory, including Beale’s Flute 

Tutor, and the universally adopted Hemy’s Pianoforte Tutor; a complete collection 
of N. C. Bochsa's celebrated harp compositions, overtures, marehes, orchestral, and 

dance music; also about 100 vols. of MS. music, in score, by Sir Henry Bishop, a 

large quantity of unpublished MSS., portraits of eminent composers, etc., ete. 

The importance of the sale may, in some measure, be estimated by the above brief 
resumé, but only fully by a persual of the catalogue and inspection of the stock. 
Catalogues, price 2s. 6d. each [gratis to the trade], may be had one week prior to the 
sale, of P. 8. Brisley, Esq., solicitor, 4, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C.; at the 
Rooms, 21, Old Bond Street; and of Mr. Robins, 5, Waterloo Place, Pall-Mall, 8. W. 

N. B.—On view one week prior to the sale, commencing on Monday, May 13th. 


RGAN AND PIANOFORTE RECITALS.—MON- 
DAY, May 20.—The Masters CHARLES and ARTHUR LE JEUNE will 
perform on the Great Organ in EXETER HALL, and will also play some Pianoforte 
Selections. Programme: Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Hummel, Chopin, &c. 
In addition to which some Solos from the Oratorios will be sung. The performance 
will commence at Eight o'clock. 
On this occasion, a Complete Edition of the Works of John Sebastian Bach will be 
presented to each Boy. 
Tickets, eg! reserved seats, 10s. 6d., 5s. (numbered), 2s. 6d., and 1s. each. To 
be had of Mr. J. Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street, and of Keith, Prowse, 


and Co., 48, Cheapside, 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 
‘“‘ These extraordinarily-gifted children have lately given a performance at West- 
minster Abbey, which has stamped them in the estimation of all competent judges as 
fully equal to the interpretation of the highest class of compositions.” ‘‘ As on former 
occasions, so on this, those highly-gifted boys moved to rapture a large number of 
persons who were present.” ‘Their masterly and finished playing created, as usual, 
a profound impression upon those who heard them for the first time, and afforded ex- 
quisite delight to all who were present." They again astounded an auditory of artists 
and amateurs by their extraordinary execution of Bach’s fugues from memory, 
besides other works.” , 
“These two remarkable and highly-interesting boys continue to excite the admira- 
tion of a select but gradually widening circle. At Westminster Abbey they excited 
feelings of mingled astonishment and delight in the minds of a considerable numerous 
assembly of ladies and gentlemen, among whom were Dean Stanley and Lady Au- 
gusta Stanley.” : 
Their marvellous execution, their artistic rendering, and their masterly style, dis- 
play musical power of the highest order." ; 
“Their remarkable musical powers excite considerable interest amongst musical 
authorities. Their playing creates wonder and astonishment. Their performance 
produced an extraordinary impression.” 


ERR LEHMEYER has the honour to announce that 
his ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT will take place on WepnEspDay EVENING, 
the 5th of June, at the Bestuoven Rooms, Harley Street, on which occasion he will 











Admission 1s, ‘Tickets to be obtain 
; of all the Principal Musicsellers ; tin’ 
Ticket Office, St, James's Hall, Piccadilly ; and at St. George's =” — 





be assisted by the most eminent Artists of the Season. All information of Herr 
37, Alfred Place, uare. 
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AY 13rx.—Mr. HOWARD GLOVER’S BENEFIT 


CONCERT, at St. James's Hatt, Monday Morning, to commence at Two 
o'clock. 


AY. 137n.—Mr. Sims Reeves, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, 


and Miss Louisa Pyne; Malle. Drasdil, Mdlle. Marie Gondi, Mr. Farquharson, 
Mr. G. Perren, Miss Rose Hersee, and Mdlle. Louise Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Herr Reichardt, Miss C. Vandeleur, Mr. and Mdme. Weiss, Mr. Wilford Morgan, Mr 
G. F. Jeffreys, and Mdme. Rudersdorff; M. Sainton, Miss Kathleen Ryan, Miss 
Matilda Baxter, and M. Chas. Hallé have kindly given their services for Mr. HOW- 
ARD GLOVER'S BENEFIT CONCERT, at Sr. James's Hatt, on Monday, 
May 13th. A few Fauteuils d'Orchestre, 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 4s. ; 
Balcony, 3s.; Gallery, 2s.; Area, 1s, Tickets to be had of Messrs. Chappell, 50, 
New Bond Street; Jeffery’s 214, Soho Square; Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street ; 
Keith and Prowse, Cheapside; Mr. Howard Glover, 7, Crescent Place, Burton Cres- 
cent, W.C.; and at Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James's Hall. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Hat: 








ductors, Mr. Frank Mori and Mr. J. L. Hatton. : 
admit four,2l1s.; Balcony, 3s.; Tickets, 2s. and 1s.; to be had of Mr. Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly ; Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheap- 
side; and Boosey and Co,, No. 28, Holles Street. 


T. GEORGE'S HALL, Layouam Prace.—Mr. C. J. 
HARGITT'S GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Friday Evening, May 
10th, at Eight o'clock. Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Rose Hersee, Madame E. Behrens; 
Hevr Reichardt and Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Weiss and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
Pianoforte, Mdlle. Mehlig. The St. Cecilia Choral Society. Band of Sixty from 
the Royal Italian Operas, ete. Conductor, Mr. C. J. Hargitt. Beethoven's rarely- 
heard Cantatas, ‘“* The Calm Sea” and *‘ The Praise of Music” (in six movements); 
the Choral Fantasia, piano, Mdlle. Mehlig; Overture to ‘Egmont; New Cantata 
*¢To Schiller,” and Overture to “ Struensee " (Meyerbeer) ; New Songs by Reichardt, 
Hargitt, etc.; Ballet and Chorus, by Gounod (first time in London),—Stalls, 10s, 
6d, and 7s.; Balcony, 7s. and 5s.; Area, 3s,; Back Balcony, 2s.; of L, Cock, Addi- 
son, 63, New Bond Street ; Addison, 210, Regent Street; Chappell, 50, New Bond 
Street ; Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and at Austin's 
Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 


ONDAY NEXT.—Sr. Georcr’s Hatt.—Mr. 

RANSFORD'S ENGLISH CONCERT OF BALLADS, DUETS, 
GLEES, etc. Monday evening, May 6, at Eight o'clock. Artistes—Mesdames 
Louisa Pyne, Ida Gilliess, Marie Stocken, Ransford, Fanny Haldane, 
Abbott, Susan Pyne, and Sainton-Dolby; Messrs, George Perren, Wilford 
Morgan, Whiffin, Chaplin Henry, and Ransford. A Selection of Glees will 
be Sung, under the Direction of Mr. Fielding; Pianoforte, Mr. Harry Sander- 
son; Harp, Mr. Frederick Chatterton; Accompanists, Mr. J. G. Callcott and 
Mr. M. Watson. Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Stalls and 
Tickets to be had at the Office of St. George’s Hall, Langham Place; Austin’s Ticket 
Offices, 73, Regent Street, and 28, Piccadilly ; of Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheap- 
side ; and Ransford & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—May 6, Eight o'clock, 
Queen's Concert Roms, Hanover Square.—Conductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 
Haydn, Grand Symphony, No. 9; Concerto, No. 3, D minor, Spohr—violin, Herr 
Strauss; Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn ; and Choral Symphony, No. 9, Beet- 
hoven (composed expressly for the Society). Vocalists, Madame Rudersdorff, 
Madame Patey-Whytock; Mr. W. H. Cummings and Mr. Patey. Reserved Seats, 
15s, each.—L, Cock, Addison and Co., 683, New Bond Street; and principal music- 


sellers and Libraries. By order, 
STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Berrnoven Rooms.—President, 


Mr. BENEDICT ; Director, Herr SCHUBERTH.—The THIRD CONCERT 
this SEASON will take place on Tavnspay, May 9th—Schubert’s compositions form- 
ing the first part of the programme. The following members will appear :—Vocalists, 
Miss Mira Poole, Miss Barry Eldon, Miss Adelaide Bliss, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, Mr. C. James. Instrumentalists :—Pianoforte. Mademoiselle Rosatta 
Alexandre, Miss Ellen Bliss; Harp, Herr Oberthur; Violin, Mr. Henry Blagrove; 
Violoncello, Herr Schuberth. Conductors, Herr Weber and Herr Schuberth, Tickets 
at Messrs. D. Davison and Co., 284, Regent Street. 


PTOMMAS’S EVENING CONCERT, May 15ru, at 


the Hanover Square Rooms. Vocalists: the Misses Banks, T. Wells, L. 
Hann, Ida Gilliess, M. Stocken; Messrs. Montem Smith, Wilford Morgan, and J. G. 
Patey. Piano: Messrs. Ganz, Charles Salaman, and F. Berger. Harmonium: 
Herr Engel. Harps: Messrs, E. Roberts, Lockwood, Saunders, and Aptommas, A 
Select Chorus, First Part: Music to Bunyan's Allegory, “THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS, Second Part: Miscellaneous Morceaux, including ‘‘THE HYMN 
OF GARIBALDI,’ in which Mr. Aptommas was enthusiastically received during 
his recent Tournée in Italy. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d. ; to be obtained at the 
Music Warehouses, and of Mr. Aptommas, 13, Nottingham Place, W. 


Tal 7 Tal 
ISS ADELAIDE BLISS has the honour to announce 
that her FIRST CONCERT will take place at the BEETHOVEN Rooms, Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, on Tuesday Evening, May 14th. Vocalists: Mdine. Sauerbrey 
Miss Barry Eldon, Miss Adelaide Bliss, Mr, Frank Elmore, Mr. Renwick. Instru- 
mentalists : Pianoforte, Miss Ellen Bliss, pupil of Mr. Benedict ; Harp, Herr Ober- 
entyieseint gg iain a } aces Herr Schuberth; Accompanist, Mr. 
4 3 uctor, Herr Schuberth, Ti a ained a 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Begent Street. iescectiiiiadlebiiapapiianiniias 























POSTPONEMENT. 


DLLE. RITA FAVANTI'S CONCERT, announced 
for the 15th May, 
bereavement, 


at the BEETHOVEN Rooms, is postponed, owing to a domestic 


ONDER ROYAL & MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


ERR REICHARDT begs to announce that his 
2 MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at Dopey Hovss (by kind permis- 
sion of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley), Fripay, May 10th. Vocalists: Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Malle. Enequist, Mrs. Patey-Whytock and Mr. J. G. Patey. 
Instrumentalists: Master Cowen, Signor Pezzi, Mr. John Thomas, and Monsieur 
Lemmens, Conductors: Messrs. Ganz and ©. Hargitt. Tickets, One Guinea each; 
to be had of Herr Reichardt, 55, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
DLLE. ROSETTA ALEXANDRE’S (Pianist to the 


King of Prussia) THIRD SOIREE MUSICALE will take place at the 
BegzTnoven Rooms, on Wednesday, May 8th, on which occasion she will be assisted 
by the following eminent Artists:—Miss Banks, Miss Barry Eldon, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, Mr. George Perren, Monsieur de Fontanier, Herr Schuberth ( Violoncello), 
Conductors, Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Herr Schuberth. Tickets at Messrs, D, 
Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


ERR and Mapame SAUERBREY’S EVENING 

CONCERT, Fripay, May 17th, BeEtHoven Rooms, Harley Street. Vocalists: 

Malle. Liebhart, Madame Sauerbrey, Mr. Frank Elmore; Pianoforte: Miss Glass, 

Herr Sauerbrey; Violin: M.:Vivien; Harp: Mr. Wright. Stalls, 7s.; Family 

Tickets to admit Four, £1 1s,; Unreserved Seats, 5s.; at Chappell & Co.'s, Ashdown 
& Parry's, and at Herr Sauerbrey’s, 33, Manchester Street, Manchester Square. 


ISS MARIE STOCKEN has the honour to announce 


to her Friends and the Public that she will givean EVENING CONCERT, 
at the BegTHoveN Rooms, 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W., on Tuurspay, 
May 16th, 1867, full particulars of which will be duly announced. To commence at 
Eight o'clock precisely. Tickets—Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d,; Unreserved Seats, 5s, ; 
Family Ticket (to admit Three), 21s, ; which may be had of Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street ; Schott & Co., 159, Regent. Street; and Miss Marie Stucken, 2, 
Monmouth Road North, Bayswater, W. 


DUBLIN.—MR. GASKIN’S VOCAL CLASSES. 
je following popular New Songs and Duets will be prac- 


tised by the Pupils of Mr. Gaskin’s Vocal Classes during the present Session :— 
Sone, “SIGHING FOR THEE”. . . « « 
Battap, “THE SPRING” . . . « -« ° . 
Dozt, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 
SEA” . e e ° . ° ° . . Henry Smart, 
Sone, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” P . Wilford Morgan, 
Cavatina, “'MID THE ROSE LEAVES". + «+ « Wellington Guernsey. 
BatiaD, “ THE MAID OF MURIANO” , oe @ - J. Guglielmo, 
Batuap, “ SHE NEVER CAN BE MINE” ° ° + W. Allen Snaith, 


‘ a ig a id rl 
LASGOW.—CITY HALL SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS (conducted by the Directors of the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union) ; 
Secretary, Mr. JAMES AIRLIE.—Organist, Mr. H. A. Lamperti; Solo Pianist 
and Conductor, Mr. Emtte Bercer.—The past Season (dating from 1st September, 
1866, till 20th April, 1867) has been in the highest degree successful. The follow- 
ing Artists, amongst others, were engaged—viz.: Mesdames Sinico, Louisa and 
Susan Pyne, Edmonds, Elton, Enequist, Wynne, Patey-Whytock; Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Wilbye Cooper, Tom Hohler, Coates, Perren, Cammings, Santley, Foli, 
Henry, Winn, Patey, Weiss, Chorus of 200 Voices, and ‘‘ Glasgow Orchestra.”— 
The FOURTEENTH SEASON will commence next September, to arrange for 
which Mr, Arrutr will visit-London for a fortnight on 8th May, and may be com- 

municated with at Angus’s Hotel, 23, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 


TO CONCERT GIVERS, &c.—A PIANIST is open to 


accept Engagements to accompany Vocalists at Matinées, Svirées, &c., &c., &e, 
He would also accompany Vocalists during their daily practice. Address X, care of 
Messrs Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street. 


O THE BENEVOLENT.—A Professional Gentleman 


(Mr. Ruphino Lacy, Arranger for the English Stage of ‘* Fra Diavolo,” * Cinde- 
rella,” etc.), known for many years bc th ina Musical and Dramatic capacity, now lying 
helpless on a bed of sickness, with all resources exhausted, respectfully and earnestly 
APPEALS to the Benevolent IN AID of his FAMILY and himself.—Further par- 
ticulars may be known of Mr, T, Chappell, 50, New Bond Street ; Mr, Mitchell, Old 
Bond Street; and C, Lonsdale, 26, Old Boud Street; and by whom any Contributions 
will be most thankfully received. 














Jules Benedict, 
Wellington Guernsey, 

















MISS MADELEINE SCHILLER 
Will play ASCHER'S last 
NEW AND POPULAR FANTASIA, 


“L'AMOUR DU PASSE,” 
MR. BOOSEYS THIRD BALLAD CONCERT, 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, TUESDAY EVENING, May 21. 
Ms KATHLEEN RYAN will play “THE BABY’S 


SONG," by Howarp Gover, at the Composer's Benefit Concert, St. James's 
Hall, Monday Morning, May 13th. 





Tickets at Duncan Davison’s, 244, Regent 








Street, 
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MR. BENEDICT’S NEW CONCERTO. 
(From the * Daily News.”) 

The Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace terminated on April 13, 
since when, however, two extra concerts have been given. The concert 
of Saturday last brought forward an important and interesting novelty 
—a pianoforte concerto by Mr. Benedict, performed for the first time 
on this occasion by Madame Arabella Goddard. To write a pianoforte 
concerto in the form of those by Mozart, Beethoven, and Hummel, 
which have become classical models of their kind, is almost as arduous 
an undertaking as the composition of a symphony, since a large amount 
of coherence and relevance of structure must be present, as well as 
clearly defined and interesting themes, in addition to skilfully interwo- 
ven passages for the incidental display of the solo player's powers—or 
a concerto, although so entitled, will possess no importance beyond the 
most ordinary fantasia for the exhibition of mere finger dexterity. To 
produce a work at all approximating to the models just cited requires 
the united accomplishments of great practical skill as a pianist, thorough 
mastery over the higher forms of musical composition, an intimate 
knowledge and command of orchestral effect, with a logical power of 
fusion and adaptation of detached musical thoughts into a consistent 
and satisfactory whole. ‘These powers and requisites Mr. Benedict 
unquestionably possesses, and often as he has manifested them, he has 
never more successfully displayed them than in the concerto now re- 
ferred to. It opens with a boldly conceived and amply developed tutti 
in E flat, of symphonic importance and grandeur, with some masterly 
orchestral writing. In this introduction the episode, or second subject, 
is not given, but in the following portion of the movement it appears 
with the regularity of the Mozart form—first in the dominant (B flat), 
and then in the key of the piece (E flat). This phrase is a charming 
cantabile, full of melodious beauty, and offering as much scope for the 
pianist’s powers of expression as other portions do for executive brilliancy, 
In neither of the three movements of his concerto has Mr. Benedict 
left an opening for the now almost obsolete cadenza, which in the older 
concertos was given up to the player’s own powers of improvisation; but 
there is a long passage of entirely unaccompanied solo, just before the 
return of the episode, which has all the executive display of an elaborate 
cadenza while preserving that relevancy to the concerto itself which 
scarcely any one but the composer can maintain. The slow movement, a 
charming andante, somewhat in the notturno style, commences with the 
pianoforte alone ; and after being admirably sustained with the addition 
of some ornamental passages, the subject is transferred to the violins, 
while the pianoforte is employed in a series of elaborations at once 
graceful and brilliant, and contrasting most effectively with the soste- 
nuto of the orchestra. A rondo on an elegant and melodious subject, 
well sustained, closes this excellent concerto—one of the very few 
valuable contributions to the higher class of pianoforte music that we 
have had since the death of Mendelssohn. The work is extremely 
difficult to execute; but, as there is scarcely a page that does not con- 
tain passages calculated to interest as well as to improve the player, it 
forms a most valuable study. 

Of the execution of the concerto by Madame Arabella Goddard it 
would be impossibleto speak in too high terms—the unerring certainty 
of finger, the combination of masculine power with feminine delicacy 
of touch, the perfect finish of every passage, with the distinc phrasing 
throughout, and the graceful expression thrown into the slow move- 
ment, constituted a performance of a most remarkable order. Loud 
and prolonged applause was bestowed both on the player and the com- 
poser (who conducted the work himself), and both were enthusiastically 
recalled. peeates, 

(From “ The Day.”) 

At the last of the “ winter concerts” on Saturday, true to the 
character for enterprise which the managers deservedly enjoy, the 
final programme was made to contain an important novelty in the 
shape of a concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, by Mr. Benedict. 
This work, which the talented composer conducted in person, is in 
every sense a valuable contribution to modern music. It presents no 
iwnovation upon established usage, adhering, rather, in style and con- 
struction to conventional forms; but this, in a vast majority of cases, 
is 4 recommendation rather than the contrary. The world of music 


has no lack of innovators, for the most part charlatans; but the true 
musician, in the absence of that genius which is a law unto itself, is 
content with a general adherence to precedent. This, Mr. Benedict, 
with characteristic modesty, has chosen to be. Of the result no one 
will complain. His concerto (which will be known as that in E flat, 
Op. 89) contains many features of interest, chief among them being the 
unfailing charm of melody, which is so distinguished a merit in every. 
thing Mr. Benedict writes. Scarcely a single theme in either of the 
three movements but falls pleasantly on the ear, arresting attention by 
a certain grace which is more easily felt than defined. The palm of 
excellence in this respect is clearly borne off by the andante, both the 
first and second subjects being very beautiful, and. making the move- 
ment one by which the entire work will be best remembered. It i 
quite superfluous to state that in the orchestral accompaniments Mr, 
Benedict appears to great advantage. We may observe, however, that 
he has rarely appeared to greater than in this instance. The tutti 
passages sustain the interest throughout, while in the accompaniment 
proper the most delicately varied colouring is thrown in after a fashion 
as unobtrusive as it is masterly. In point of fact, the orchestra fairly 
divides attention with the solo instrument, but without encroaching 
upon its legitimate rights. With regard to the pianoforte solo, while 
by no means easy, it is very grateful to the performer, as might be 
expected, coming from one who is himself a master of the instrument 
The florid passages lie well under the hand, and the whole is adapte 
to excite in the executant a sympathy with his task which is ever th 
forerunner of success. After this unreserved praise it is needless to state 
that we regard the concerto both as honourable to the composer and as 
certain to add to his already great reputation. 

The pianist was Madame Arabella Goddard, to whom we have no 
doubt Mr. Benedict entrusted his work with a confidence which the 
result more than justified. Ifwe said that the accomplished performer 
gave every note in the piece with unfailing accuracy, we should say 
what the public take for granted. But far higher praise remains, 
which must in justice be awarded. Madame Goddard once more 
showed how she can make her wonderful mastery over every gradation 
of tone serve to express her conception of the composer’s idea. In this 
respect nothing could be more perfect than the performance of Saturday. 
Every minute shade of meaning in the master’s phrases seemed to have 
been studied with careful zeal, and the whole power of the artist was 
brought to bear upon their enunciation. It was evident that Madame 
Goddard entered into her work heart and soul. The success of the 
concerto was unquestionable, both composer and performer being 
recalled amid the heartiest applause of an audience whose favourable 
verdict is a thing not lightly given, nor to be lightly esteemed. 





(From the “ Morning Herald” and “ Standard.”); 

The new pianoforte concerto, in E flat, with orchestral accompani- 
ments, by that rare master of his art, Jules Benedict—the favourite 
pupil of Carl Maria Von Weber—is worthy the composer’s high repu- 
tation. It is dedicated to her Majesty Eugénie, Empress of the French, 
and could not possibly have had a more amiable or more talented 
sponsor. When a new pianoforte concerto has found interpreters 
like Madame Arabella Goddard, and the band of the Crystal 
Palace, under the direction of such a conductor as Mr. Benedict, its 
beauties are, as it were, forced into light; nothing that is remains 
concealed. So fared the concerto on Saturday. Madame Goddard had 
evidently studied it with her whole heart, the band aiding her with 
might and main, and played it with her whole soul. The concerto is a 
veritable masterpiece, and, moreover, one of most showy—without any 
loss of power or dignity—for many years submitted to the public, The 
passages are wonderfully brilliant and effective, though presenting more 
than ordinary difficulties to the executant. Of course to a supremely- 
gifted player like Madame Goddard nothing is difficult. That it is no 
child’s-play, however, one might have easily satisfied himself on Satur- 
day by listening to it attentively, without regard to its execution by 
the fair pianist, or by purchasing the piece of Cramer and Co., and 
perusing it carefully. Mr. Benedict conducted the performance. The 
success was triumphant. When Madame Goddard had finished—or, 
rather, while she was finishing—the last bars—the audience broke forth 
into loud acclamations, which did not cease until the fair pianist had 
returned to the orchestra, bringing on Mr. Benedict, when the cheers 
were renewed with augmented enthusiasm, until some time after com- 





poser and player had retired, 
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GOUNOD'S “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
(From the ** London Review.”) 

The legend of the “star-crossed” lovers of Verona, as told by 
Shakspeare, has always been a favourite subject with writers of operatic 
libretti. The first necessity in lyric drama of a serious cast is a strong 
love-story, and in the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet that condition is 
rurely fulfilled. Yet, strange to say, though Shakspeare’s play has 
been paraphrased at least a dozen times for the operatic stage, and 
wedded to music by the best composers of the last century and a half,* 
it has never succeeded in its lyrical form. An isolated number or two 
—such as some of the graceful thoughts of Vaccaj—alone remain out 
of all the elaborate scores that have been penned on this subject. So 
it was with Goethe’s Faust. Before Charles Gounod had dreamed the 
exquisite musical fancies which he afterwards wreathed round the 
equally lovely images of the German poet, this same legend of Faust and 
Margaret had been set to music over and over again. As with 
Shakspeare’s tragedy, 80 with Goethe’s poem. The wedded result only 
produced what may be called “an ill-assorted union.” Yet Spohr's 
music is fine. Much of it will live, because it is picturesque, reasonable, 
and well made. But it was left for the French student of theology to 
realize in music the creations of Goethe. How tenderly, how aptly he 
discharged this task is now a matter of art-history. Gounod’s Faust— 
fragmentary, occasionally incoherent, and often crude, as it might be 
shown to be by all art-canons—was felt to be the first realization in 
music of the German poem. There was truth in it. It was not the 
quaint Old Men’s chorus, or the graceful Kermesse valse, or the blare 
and bustle of the Soldiers’ Chant, that stamped the new master’s 
genius. These all conduced to his popularity with the outside public, 
it is true; but more cultivated minds, less disposed to be led away by 
clap-trap, accepted him at once for his delineation of that many-sided 
passion called love. Ina word, Gounod succeeded in Faust as a writer 
of love-music, so gracious, so touching, so true, that had he never 
penned anything but the garden scene in that opera, his name would 
have lived as a thinker of no common order. His previous, as well as 
his succeeding works, have all pointed very much in the same direction ; 
and when, on the completion of Jfreille (an idyll, not a drama), it was 
rumoured that he had selected for his next opera the story of Romeo 
and Juliet, it was felt by those who knew him best that he had taken 
a subject which he would probably treat more truthfully than any 
composer who had preceded him. He gave Margaret (Gretchen) her 
music, they said; he will also make Juliet breathe her passion for the 
first time in music, The opera is now finished, in rehearsal, and even 
while we write, its production is looked for in Paris. If its success be 
what we may anticipate after a perusal of the score, there can be no 
doubt that the form ofa certain class of opera will be for the future 
considerably modified ; for in the present work, M. Gounod has carried 
out, with firmer hand and surer touch, certain formal innovations 
which are noticeable, although in a very rudimentary shape, in Faust. 
Such being our opinion, we think that a preliminary sketch of the new 
opera will be acceptable to a larger circle, even of musical students, 

than that which comprises M. Gounod’s friends and followers. 

MM. Barbier and Carré, the composer's librettists, have followed 
Shakspeare’s version of Romeo and Juliet, and even his diction, very 
closely. The opera is laid out in five acts, with pretty nearly the same 
persons of the drama as in Shakspeare, Act J. is in one set scene, 
representing the masque at Capulet’s house, the stolen march of Romeo 
and his friends, the first meeting of the lovers, and the recognition of 
Romeo by Tybalt. Act II. is also in one set, representing the famous 4 
balcony scene, and is devoted entirely to the meeting of the lovers. 
Act III. is divided into two scenes: first, a front scene, representing 
Friar Laurence’s cell. Here takes place the celebration of a matin 
service by the holy father and his friars, then the marriage of Romeo 
and Juliet. The second scene, a set, is in the strect outside Capulet’s 
house, and the business transacted in it comprises the double duel 
between Mercutio and Tybalt, and Tybalt and Romeo, the arrival of 
the Grand Duke, and the banishment of Romeo amidst the mutual 
recriminations of adherents of the Montaguesand Capulets. Act IV. is 
a set, representing Juliet’s room. The action includesa grand love-scene 
for Romeo and his wife, the swallowing of the potion by Juliet, and the 
despair of the household in finding the hope of the Capulets dead. 
Act V. comprises a front and a set scene. In the former Father 
Laurence learns that his instructions to Romeo have miscarried ; in the 
latter, the “ tomb of all the Capulets” is seen, Romeo poisons himself, 
Juliet awakes only to find her lover dying, and the opera ends, as does 
the drama, with their death. 





_[* If the criticism of the London Review is not better than its 
history we would rather wait and judge for ourselves of the merit 


M. Gounod prefaces his opera with a slight introduction in his usual 
manner, to which the standard overture is utterly repugnant. In this 
particular instance, however, its musical interest is heightened by the 
introduction of a chorus narrating, exactly as Shakspeare recites it in 
his prologue, the legend of the unfortunate lovers of Verona. This 
chorus is unaccompanied ; and it will always be found difficult, from 
its extreme length, to get it sustained in tune, recited as it is nearly on 
a monotone, the orchestra coming in with an occasional chord. The 
first act is full of a charming musical and dramatic interest. The 
valse—or rather mazurka—strain to which the curtain rises is one of 
those catching motifs so plentifully scattered through Faust, serving as 
symphony to a joyous dancing chorus for mixed voices in the com- 
poser’s happiest vein. The entrance of Juliet with her father is 
marked by a beautiful exclamation for the tenors and basses, expressive 
of their admiration of the young girl. This is echoed by the soprano, 
and Juliet is introduced in a few words by Capulet. The childish 
delight of the débutante (for such she is) is delightfully expressed ina 
short aria, 3-4 time, and then Capulet, rallying Paris, his intended 
son-in-law, for not dancing, sings a jovial strain to the guests, ‘‘ Allons! 
jeunes gens; allons! belles dames,” the refrain of which is repeated in 
chorus. The music of Capulet, we may here remark at once, is 
admirably characteristic—full of bonhommie, hospitable intention, and 
yet not lacking a certain tenderness where Juliet is the subject. 
The dance is resumed, and by-and-bye Romeo, Mercutio, and a small 
band of friends, to act as semi-chorus, enter on their prank. Romeo is 
rather disturbed by a presage of misfortunes induced by a dream, 
which gives occasion—the stage being free—for the ballad of « Queen 
Mab,” sung by Mercutio, sotto voce, to a wonderfully descriptive accom- 
paniment of full orchestra pianissimo. Of the many quaint aud clever 
things Gounod has done, this is one of the quaintest and cleverest. 
Juliet and the other guests re-enter—Romeo is struck by her beauty 
manages to crave an interview, which by-and-bye gives rise to a 
charming duettino, in the shape of a madrigal, “ Ange adorable.’ 
This simple little number will, we can safely prophecy, enjoy an 
extended popularity both on the stage and off. ‘The remainder of the 
act is taken up by the recognition of Romeo by Tybalt, the despair of 
Juliet at finding who the stranger is she already loves, and the réprise 
of the refrain of Capulet’s song, to which the act-drop descends. This 
act is admirable in every respect. There is not a redundant note, and 
the stage business is full of excitement. 

In the second act, M. Gounod approaches more closely to the crucial 
test in which so many have failed. Here Romeo evades his friends, 
add seeks his mistress. The entr’acte to which the curtain rises in the 
Balcony scene is a species of reverie, or rather cradle-song (to speak 
descriptively), in 6-8 rhythm, orchestrated with the most voluptuous 
softness, in perfect keeping with “moonlight on a lady’s bower.” 
Romeo's serenade, which naturally occurs here, is exceedingly effective. 
One phrase is full of passion, and will have an immense effect, sung 
with the requisite voice. Juliet appears at the balcony, and soliloquiz:s 
exactly as in the play. Romeo announces his presence, but scarcely 
has he done so, when a noise off is heard, and the lovers retire only in 
tine to escape discovery by a number of the servants, who suspect tliat 
Romeo is lurking about. The Nurse is brought on (she has previously 
appeared in the first act), and after a few comic insinuations that it is 
her beauty which allures young scapegraces thither, and a choral invo- 
cation of wrath on the heads of the Montagues, the intruders go off. 
Romeo reappears, meets Juliet, and the anticipated duet begins in 
Bearnest. It is an attempt—both on the part of the librettist and tho 
composer—to realize, passage by passage, the exquisite picture limned 
by Shakspeare, and we believe that the effort is entirely successful. 
Gounod has managed to portray a young girl’s heart in this opera, most 
marvellously. In the first act Juliet’s music is that of an ingenue ; in 
the second it is still naive, but a thought more tender; in the latter 
portion of the work it rises to the dignity which the catastrophe de- 
mands. ‘Che ensemble of the Balcony duet, “ De cet adieu si douce est 
la tristesse,” is upon an exceedingly simple theme in A, 3-4 time, and 
is worked out in a long decrescendo on the words “ jusqu’a demain ”— 
sinking to a mere whisper, the effect of which is simply beautiful. It 
has all the poetry of the duet in Faust with more delicate manipula- 
tion. After the long good night, the instrumental reverie which began 
the act is resumed piano, and Romeo recites a prayer in monotone tor 
his love as she retires, and the curtain descends. 

Act III. opens with ecclesiastical music. A cavatina, with chorus, 
for Vrére Laurent, in the severest Church manner, is followed by the 
entrance of Romeo, and subsequently the marriage of the lovers. The 
invocation for the father (primo basso cantante) is exceedingly fine, and 
is followed by a trio and quartet for Romeo, Juliet, the Nurse, and 
Friar Laurence, in canto fermo, which is very effective. The second 
scene of this act begins with a page’s song—the page in question being 





of M. Gounod’s new work. Who—per Bacco—can our contem- 
poy intend by the “best composers of the last century and a 
half ?°—A, S. S.J 


invented for Romeo, to bear the burden of the mezzo-soprano mu.ic 
(of contralto music there is none). This song, in 2-4 time, and in the 
orthodox two verses, isa pretty fable, extemporized by MM, Barbier 
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and Carré, on the amours of two doves—and in a sparkling refrain, 
«Gardez bien la belle,” the page (rather imprudently, we think), warns 
the Capulets to look after their dove, who will otherwise escape them. 
On this follows what M. Gounod calls his finale, but which will be more 
easily understood if we describe it as consisting of several long recita- 
tive scenes, and finishing with a chorus. The scenes in point descrive 
the duels between Mercutio and Tybalt, and Tybalt and Romeo. Here, 
no doubt, the composer felt that he was treading on delicate ground, 
after the duel trio in Faust; at all events in Romeo and Juliet, the 
quarrels are rapidly accomplished in recitative, and the fighting is as 
rapidly done to allegro passages for orchestra. No great point is made 
of Mercutio’s death. The inhabitants throng in—the women, and then 
all the chorus, invoking imprecations on the feud that costs them so 
much blood; the rival houses also expressing, by the voices of their 
respective retainers, their undying hatred towards each other. A 
brilliant cortége, quite worthy to be a companion march to the famous 
procession music of the Reine de Saba, is now heard off, and the Duke 
and Court appear. The Duke censures the rioters, banishes Romeo, 
and, with the réprise of the double quartet and chorus, the act ends, 
On the whole, we recognize less cf Gounod in this part of the opera 
than in any other, and trace a strong resemblance to certain portions of 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots in the ensemble at the close of the act. 

Act the fourth is full of beauties. The prevailing tone is sadness 
—for Romeo has to leave his mistress—she has to counterfeit death and 
seek the tomb to meet him again—and the climax of the act is the 
despair of Capulet over the supposed dead body of his child. The 
grand duo is written more in what may be called form, than anything 
of this nature Gounod has yet penned. The first_ensemble, in 12-8, is 
exceedingly elaborate, and worked out patiently and consistently. It 
expresses their mutual passion for each other, and is followed by some 
of the composer’s loveliest descriptive writing, on the charming espisode 
of the lark and the nightingale. All this is done exquisitely, and the 
last ensemble, a farewell, is written, 4-4 time, largely and powerfully. 
Of its effect on the stage there can be no doubt whatever. Juliet’s 
grand air occurs in this act, and is in fact a drinking song, prefaced by 
a long recitative descriptive of the horrors she may encounter in the 
vault after drinking the potion. Love however, prevails, and animates 
her aria—* Je boisa toi!’ This number is not, in our opinion, effective, 
vocally considered, and is written in an exceedingly difficult manner. 
The despair of Capulet—the dirge music in the orchestra—are all 
perfect, and fitly wind up an act full of rare beauties, both musical and 
dramatic. 

The tomb scene in the last act consists entirely of a duet. Here 
Gounod has narrowly considered the exigencies of the situation, and 
has, to our thinking most judiciously, thrown this fourth and last duo 
into purely dialogue form. There are only a few bars of ensemble, 
when, in the delirium of love in death, they recall a passage of the 
marriage hymn of the third act. This is most artistically done, along 
with a strain of the lark from the duo of the fourth act. In this 
manner, and by eschewing every temptation to delay the march of the 
plot by concerted effects, M. Gounod hurries on the tragic end of the 
opera. It had been supposed that an apotheosis of the lovers would 
follow ; but it does not appear in the score we have seen. Probably the 
master feared that after Faust, La Reine de Saba, and Mireille, even the 
sound of angelic harps would be tame and conventional. If this was 
his view we entirely agree with him. 

Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect account of the new opera, 
the production of which has been awaited so long and so anxiously by 
the musical world. We may remark on it, in conclusion, that it is by 
far the most concatenated and elaborate work written by its gifted 
author. His eccentricities are toned down in such a manner that they 
are entitled to be considered as an inseparable part of a style thoroughly 
and boldly original. In Romeo and Juliet will be found the old distaste 
for elaborate finales, without which it has hitherto been thought no 
great operatic reputation could be gained. But no man can be equally 
great in all directions; and if Meyerbeer or Verdi would have written 
4 stronger third act than we find in the new work, we question if either 
of them could have written the gracious love-music which, after all, is 
the one great condition of Romeo and Juliet. In the instrumentation 
Gounod has surpassed himself—and what that means every student of 
orchestration will know. ‘hat the work as a whole will greatly 
enhance its composer's reputation, we do not for a moment doubt; and 
we have equally little hesitation in predicting for it an honourable 
abiding place in the lyrical theatres of this country. 





as Liscten ET Frirzcnen.”—General and Madame Fleury gave a 
children 8 fete last week at their residence near Paris. Offenbach’s lively 
—_— Lischen et Fritzchen was played with great effect, and to the 
anda of the numerous young gentry present, by Mdlle. Zulma Bouflar 
pata Berthelier. We know of no drawing-room operetta better cal- 

‘ulated to please than this. Any two singers of moderate capability 
Can give effect to it—B, B, 





NORMA—FAUST—L’AFRICAINE. 


If the music of Faust is, in a certain sense, more dramatic than that 
of Norma, the music of L’Africaine is infinitely more dramatic, as it is, 
of course, more powerful, than that of Faust. As for the thoroughly 
Italian opera of Norma, the subject is serious and dramatic enough; but 
not so the treatment. The religious music of the Druidical scene in 
the firet act is generally gay, and, here and there, positively lively ; 
Norma’s prayer has all the tenderness of a love-song; and the admir- 
able duet of the last scene, pathetic and even tragic as it is from the 
dramatic force of the situation, does not contain one bar that can be 
called severe. Pollio’s opening air, the duet between Pollio and Adal- 
gisa, and portions of the duet between Adalgisa and Norma, are 
decidely commonplace. But what Italian opera exists in which the 
music is not now and then a little commonplace? Norma isa very 
interesting work, full of beautiful melodies, and possessing more than 
one highly dramatic scene. This is as much if not more than we have 
a right to expect in a class of work which holds a similar position in 
music to that occupied by the novel in literature, and which, like the 
novel, must appeal in a certain measure to all tastes. If a tale-writer 
may fairly be likened to a composer of songs, a novelist may be com- 
pared with an operatic composer who takes a drama as the basis of his 
work ; but, for the sake of variety and at the risk of weakening the 
dramatic interest, enlivens it with entr’actes, marches, and divertissements 
of various kinds. Every description of music, if the subject be sufficiently 
vast, can be introducted into an opera, as in a novel of wide construc- 
tion there is room for the presentation of every kind of literary form. 

This latter portion of our theory, however, is exemplified in a much 
more remarkable manner in M. Gounod’s Faust than in Bellini’s Norma. 
Bellini, like all the Italian composers, except when they have been 
found to depart from their natural style by the absurd exigencies of the 
French stage, keeps closely to his story, eschewing musical and chore- 
graphic interludes and operatic hors d’auvres of all kinds. He writes 
to please, and succeeds in pleasing, the great majority of persons, by 
telling his tale very charmingly, and taking care never to be too grave 
—not even when a considerable amount of gravity would seem to be 
required by the nature of his subject. If Bellini sins occasionally in the 
way of commonplace his sins must be forgiven to him, for he has in- 
vented much melody. The composer of Faust et Marguerite, on the 
other hand, like all very clever authors without much natural inspira- 
tion, in no matter what department of art, has a horror of commonplace 
but may frequently be detected endeavouring in far too studious a 
manner to avoid it. The ready-made phrases which a careless genius 
like Bellini willingly adopts when no others occur to him are nowhere 
to be found in the carefully-written, and doubtless oft-corrected, music 
of M. Gounod, who, however, as is proved by the graceful waltz, the 
effective soldier’s chorus, and the grotesque chorus of old men intro- 
duced into Faust, has no contempt for the operatic hors d’euvre; and, 
like the great dramatic composer he so often imitates, will resort to no 
matter what devices in order to whip up for a time the possibly flagging 
interest of his auditors. 

In L’ Africaine, however, the music throughout belongs intimately to 
the subject, and fits it as the skin of an animal does the body. The 
worst of it is that in this case the animal is of such elephantine propor- 
tions that to make it at all presentable on our stage it has to be maimed 
and mutilated in the most terrible manner. The style in which nearly 
every piece in L’Africaine has been cut and clipped in our Anglo- 
Italian version would have distressed the composer beyond measure. 
Four hours of music, however, is the utmost that an English audience 
will listen to at one hearing ; and some Procrustes, in the shape of a 
musical conductor, is obliged to reduce every exceptionally long work 
to those limits of time. In Germany, when an opera is so long that 
even Germans cannot stand it, the custom, we believe, is not to cut 
down individual pieces, nor even to excise entire pieces from acts, but 
simply to play as many acts complete as can be got through in one 
evening. This system, however, would not answer either in France or 
England, for in both these countries the dramatic portion of an opera 
is considered almost as important as the music itself. In France, the 
theatre-going public have inherited habits of endurance from their 
ancestors, so severely trained in the school of Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire, and, with the usual respite between the acts, can sit out a 
musical performance of quite five hours’ duration. In England, how- 
ever, signs of fatigue are manifested before the expiration of the fourth 
hour; and to dream of extending the period of a musical representation 
beyond four hours would be absurd. Consequently, in this country an 
opera like L’Africaine must inevitably be abridged. The best and most 
artistic plan of abridgment would be, as it seems to us, to leave out here 
and there entire pieces. In the Italian edition of L’Afrtcaine, however, 
as prepared for the Royal Italian Opera, while one or two pieces are 
omitted altogether, there are few of those which remain that have been 


left absolutely intact. 
However, the work Jasts only four hours—that seems to be the great 
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point; and it is certainly full of beauties as it now stands. The first 
act, with its admirable chorus of inquisitors (who but Meyerbeer would 
have thought of setting a trial before the Inquisition to music ?) is 
magnificently grand; the fifth, with the poetical scene of the Man- 
cenilla, is full of delicate pathos; and between these two extremes 
almost every variety of musical expression is to be found. In the part 
of Nelusko there is even something of buffoonery—or at least of 
grotesqueness verging thereupon. If our version of 1 Africaine did last 
five hours, we can scarcely believe that any one would leave the theatre 
until after the dying scene of Selika—as long at least as Mdlle. Lucca 
impersonated that unfortunate heroine. SHAVER SILVER. 





o—— 
REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOIUN. 
(Translated from * Die Gartenlaube.”) 


lt was the beginning of November, in the year 1821, when three 
members of the Weimar Court Band, one of them the writer of these 
lives, in obedience to a summons from His Excellency the Privy-Coun- 
sellor von Goethe, were ushered by the servant into the well-known 
room, in the front of his house, opening upon the I’rauenplan. 

Three desks stood ready for us at the side of the opened piano. Upon 
the latter lay a bundle of manuscript music-notes. Curious as I always 
was and still am, in all matters connected with music, I turned over the 
leaves of the different pieces, and read: “ Studies in Double Counter- 
point;” on another sheet, “ Fugues;” on a third, “ Canons.” Then 
came “Quartet for the piano, with accompaniment of violin, bass-viol, 
and violoncello.” On all the pieces was the name, * Fclix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy.” The notes were written in a firm, neat hand, and so far 
as I could tell by a rapid, cursory examination, the composition show ed 
an expert, educated artist. The name of Mendelssohn was unknown to 
us%s that of a musician. 

We had taken our instruments from their cases, and were busy tuning 
them into accord with the piano by way of preliminary, when there 
entered a tall man, who on account of his stiff military carriage, might 
well have been taken for an old-fashioned cavalry sergeant. Ie was 
not, however, a stranger to me—I had visited him the year before in 
Berlin—it was Professor Zelter, the well-known director of the Berlin 
Musical Academy, Goethe’s intimate friend and companion. 

He greeted us all courteously, myself as an “ old acquaintance.” 

“I have come first, gentlemen,” he continued, “in order to make a 

request of you in anticipation. You will presently become acquainted 
with a lad only twelve years old, my pupil, Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. His skill as a performer upon the piano, and still more his 
talent for composition, will probably arouse in you some enthusiasm. 
The boy is, however, of a peculiar disposition. The loud applause of an 
audience of amateurs produces no impression upon hiin, but he is eagerly 
on the watch for the judgment of real musicians, and accepts every such 
c iticism as genuine coin; for his childish nature is still too inexperi- 
enced to be able to distinguish between good-natured encouragement 
and well-merited approbation. Therefore, gentlemen, if you should 
possibly be excited to the height of a song of praise—what I at the 
same time equally hope for and dread—I beg you to pitch it in a mode- 
rate key, with not too loud an accompaniment, in five, in C sharp, the 
most natural note in the scale. Thus far I have been able to guard him 
trom vanity and too high an estimate of his talents—tlose exccrable 
enemies of all artistic progress.” 

Before we could make any reply to this somewhat singular address, 
the lad Felix came springing into the room—a handsome, brilliant boy, 
with a decided Jewish cast of features, slender and active. Rich, waving 
black hair fell upon his shoulders, genius and animation sparkled in his 
eyes. He looked at us a moment inquisitively, then came to us, and 
gave his hand to each with friendly confidence, as if we were old 
acquaintances, 

With Felix had also entered Goethe, who returned our respectful 
bow with a friendly greeting. 

“ My friend,” said he, waving his hand toward Zelter, ‘‘ has brought 
with him a little gentleman from Berlin, who has already given us to- 
day a great surprise as a musician. Now we shall also make his 
acquaintance as composer, and in this I must ask your co-operation. Let 
us hear then, my child, what thy young head has produced,” he con- 
tinued, gently stroking the lad’s long, glossy locks. 

The latter ran immediately to his notes, placed our parts before us on 
the music-stands, opened the principal part upon the desk of the piano- 
forte, and took his place quickly on the stool before the instrument, 


Zelter stationed himself behind Felix, to be ready to turn the leaves of 


his notes; Goetlie some paces to one side, with his hand behind his 
back. The little composer glanced toward us with sparkling eyes, we 
laid the bows upon the strings of our instruments, an inclination of his 
dark locks, and the performance began. 

Goethe listened to every note with the keenest attention, but with- 


or “Bravo,” which he accompanied by a kindly nod of approval. 
Mindful of Zelter’s warning, we also only by our gratified looks mani- 
fested our approval to the child, whose countenance glowed with an 
ever-deepening flush, as the performance progressed. 

When the last composition came to an end, Felix sprang from his 
seat, and turned to each, in succession, with a questioning look. He 
seemed to wish to hear some expression of opinion as to his performance. 
Goethe, however, probably instigated by Zelter, took up the conversa- 
tion, and said to lelix— 

« Bravo, my son! The countenances of these gentlemen,” motioning 
toward us, ‘express, plainly enough, that your compositions have 
pleased them well. Go, now, into the garden, where they are awaiting 
you, and refresh and cocl yourself, for your face is flaming !” 

Without reply, the boy darted from the room. 

As we looked inquisitively toward Goethe, to see whether we were 
to be dismissed, he said— 

“ Remain a few moments longer, gentlemen. My friend and I wish 
to hear your opinion of this lad’s composition.” 

A conversation of some length then ensued between us, the details of 
which Iam indeed no longer able to give, after the lapse of so many 
years, especially as I find no memoranda of the same in my note-book. 
Many expressions and sentences, however, have remained impressed upon 
my memory; for my later and more intimate relations with Mendelssohn 
frequently gave me occasion to call to mind my first meeting with him. 

Goethe expressed his regret that we had on this occasion made 
acquaintance with the little fellow only in concerted pieces. “Infant 
musical prodigies,” said he, “are now-a-days, as far as regards technical 
skill, no longer so great rarities; but what this little man achieves in the 
execution of fantasias, and of pieces at sight, borders upon the wonderful, 
and I could never have believed it possible for one of such tender years.” 

« And yet in Frankfort you heard Mozart when only in his seventh 
year!” cried Zelter. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Goethe. “ At that time I was myself only twelve 
years of age, and most certainly, like all the rest of the world, I was in 
the highest degree astonished by his extraordinary proficiency. What 
your pupil, however, already achieves, bears the same relation to the 
performances of Mozart at that age, which the educated language of a 
man does to the lispings of an infant !” 

‘* Certainly,” said Zelter, smiling, “as far as mere manual execution 
is concerned, Felix plays at sight, as simple exercises, and without 
inissing a single note, the compositions by which Mozart in his day 
transported the world with astonishment. Btit—many others can do 
this also. What I look at, however, is the creative genius of the lad, 
and, gentlemen,” continued he, turning to us, “ what think you ot his 
quartet composition ?” 

We declared on our part, with fullest conviction, that Felix had shown 
many more original thoughts than had Mozart at the same age; for the 
latter had then produced nothing but clever imitations of what already 
existed. Accordingly, we had a right to conclude that the world would 
have, in this lad, a second and greater Mozart, and that the more surely, 
because he was in full enjoyment of exuberant health, while all other 
outward circumstances were favourable. 

“ May it be so!’ said Goethe. “ But who can say how a soul may 
develope itself in the lapse of years? We have seen so many talents, 
giving such fair promise of future achievements, go astray and deceive 
and disappoint our high expectations. From such sad issue, however, 
we may hope that this youthful genius will be guarded by the teacher 
whom good fortune has given him in Zelter.” 

“T strive to be very strict with the boy,” said Zelter, “and, even in 
his own independent labours, seek to hold him in check by the curb of 
rigid counterpoint studies. But how long can this continue before he 
escapes my discipline? Even now I can teach him nothing more of 
essential importanee—and once free. then first will it be manifest in what 
direction his own guidance will lead him.” 

“Yes, and especially,” said Goethe, “is the influence of a teacher a 
problematical matter. Whatever the artist creates, which is truly great 
and original, he ean only find within himself. To what teachers do you 
think Raphael, Michel Angelo, Haydn, Mozart, and all world-renowned 
masters have owed their immortal creations ?” 

“It is true,” remarked Zelter, “ many have begun like Mozart, but as 
yet no one has equalled him in subsequent achievements.” [Of 
Beethoven no mention was made, and therefore I have not instanced his 
name, } 

‘« Felix has imagination, feeling, and technical ability, all in an emi- 
nent degree. In everything that he does, he manifests good, sometimes 
charming, and certainly far from puerile ideas, but as yet it is only 
pretty music, which still creeps upon the earth: we do not hear in it the 
accents of genius, In this I have not deceived myself. Do you not 
think so, gentlemen?” As he himself had expressed the opinion, we 
could not but assent. Still, I ventured to add, “In Mozart’s boyish 





out remark, except perhaps at the end of a piece an occasional “Good,” 





compositions, too, those accents were not audible.” 
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I also hazarded the question, whether this quartet, as we had heard 
it, was entirely the child’s own work, ; ’ 

« Yes, indeed,” rejoined Zelter ; “every note written by his own 
hands, and created, too, entirely created by his own mind. What 
you have heard he has just completed, without any assistance what- 
ever. 1 know well the practice of many teachers. In order to exalt 
their own skill in teaching, they revise and correct the productions of 
their pupils until little or nothing remains of the ideas of the latter, and 
then give these out as the work of the scholars!’ This is nothing but 
disgraceful swindling and charlatanry, They deceive not only the rela- 
tives of their pupils and the public, but also the pupils themselves, who 
readily imagine that they have done everything themselves. It is an 
evil which has already proved the ruin of many a talent really of a high 
order, and hampered it in the higher development of its powers. My 

mpil, however, I leave to his own resources; I let him do what he is 
able to do at the time. In this way, the desire of creating remains ever 
fresh and active, because, at the time of its production, he is content with 
what he has done, and the pleasure which he takes in his success is not 
embittered by criticism. ‘This comes soon enough of itself. The judg- 
ment grows end expands, and with this comes the inducement to fresh 
and better production, In this way, has this lad of twelve already 
written more than many a man of thirty. Let it turn out as it will, 
there they are, the necesssary steps, which no one, not even the greatest 
genius, can do without or spring over. If Heaven shall only guard for 
us this rare plant from all baneful influences, most assuredly will it un- 
fold itself as a bright exemplar of genius and beauty !” 

This is all I can remember of that conversation. 

SEVENTEEN YEARS LATER. 

The boy had grown toa man. I had watched with interest the con- 
stant rise of his reputation and fame; had enjoyed with ever-increasing 
sympathy his compositions as they appeared one after another, each 
one more important, more elaborate than its predecessor ; but for seven- 
teen years I had not seen their author personally. Now, he was the 
celebrated Director of the Leipsic Gewendhaus Concerts, which by his 
talent and ability had been raised to such pre-eminence. On all sides 
the performances of this orchestra, under the baton of Mendelssohn as 
leader, had become renowned as the very best which could be heard in 
the way of exact, spirited, energetic, and delicately elaborated execution 
of concerted music. What wonder that I longéd to participate in this 
pleasure! So I set to work and wrote a composition for grand orchestra, 
and when it was completed applied by letter to Mendelssohn, with the 
request that I might be allowed to bring it forward in the Gewandhaus. 
I spoke of no pecuniary compensation, but only expressed the wish that 
I might myself direct the rehearsals and performance of my composition. 

I soon afterward received a friendly letter from Mendelssohn, in which 
he informed me that my composition had been received with favour, its 
performance decided upon, and that it would also be very agreeable to 
the direction if 1 myself would bring it before the public. I mention 
this letter particularly, on account of a paragraph which characterizes his 

nature, so noble, amiable, even tender, and ever ready to render assist- 
ance to the utmost of his power, especially to those of his own profession. 
He writes: “It seems to me desirable, also, that a remuneration— 
enough at least to cover some portion of your travelling expenses— 
should be offered to you, although you say nothing of this, Our means 
are, it must be confessed, very limited ; nevertheless, I thought this 
might not be unwelcome to you, and I also understand that the directors 
are of the same opinion.” This was in November, 1838. 

Soon afterward I came to Leipsic with my piece. Mendelssohn 
received me in the most friendly and cordial manner, and during the 
rehearsals assisted me with his advice most zealously, in order to render 
the final execution of the piece as perfect as possible. When on the 
eventful evening he came to me in the orchestra, and perceiving the 
state of nervous excitement in which I was, he said— 

“ You seem to be anxious,” 

“Indeed I am, most keenly anxious,” I rejoined, 

_‘‘Ah, bah!” said he, “ there is no need of anything of that sort. 
Your work is good; that you know, as a matter of course. As to how 
the public may receive it to-day, what will that amount to? Do we ask 
better fortune than has so often befallen the greatest masters of all times 
with their very best works ?” 

My composition received, as the Leipsic criticism said, a succes d’estime. 
Twasmost thoroughly disheartened, and from that time forward renounced 
the pleasures of composition... . . 

Subsequently I passed many a happy hour with Mendelssohn. He 
came frequently to Weimar, and on these occasions he played his most 
recent compositions for us and some of his most particular friends, either 
at my own house, or that of the then music-master Montag, But he 
always forbade any larger assemblies at such times. 7 

“Let us have some music this evening,” he used to say, “ but quite 
by ourselves. If need be, we must be able to pull off our coats and play 
10 our shirt-sleeves.” One evening I did not come home from the 





rehearsal of an opera until ten o’clock. With a beaming face my wife 
met me with the question — 

“Who do you think has been here? Mendelssohn! He was passing 
through the city,” (if I am not mistaken, this was on his bridal tour to 
Frankfort), “and was sadly disappointed not to find you. ‘I'll tell you 
what, my dear Frau Lobe,’ he said, ‘1 will here spend the two hours 
which I have to wait, before the post goes out, with you, and, if agree- 
able, will play something for you;’ so he seated himself at the piano, 
and for two whole hours, almost without interruption, played the most 
beautiful pieces for me alone, and extemporized divinely !” 

One may well imagine that my wife has not forgotten, nor ceased to 
be proud of that evening. At another time we had some music at 
Montag’s house. Mendelssohn played his D minor trio. Then we under- 
took a quintet of my own composition, and in this he played the second 
violin very correctly and skilfully. Where opportunity offered, how- 
ever, he sought in other ways, also, to do me some kindness or service. 
Thus, for example, he spoke most favourably of the above-mentioned 
quintet to my noble patron and benefactor, in many ways, the Grand 
Duchess Maria Pawlowna, whereupon that gracious lady remitted to me 
a very handsome present, ‘in consequence,” as she wrote, “of a 
honourable recognition of your professional exertions by Dr. Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy.” 

. TWENTY-SIX YEARS LATER. 

It may perhaps be little known that this vigorous, healthy man, active 
to an extreme degree, always cheerful, so happy in all his relations, and 
recognizing so clearly his good fortune, was at times impressed with the 
presentiment of an early death. When he was bringing forward his 
Paulus, in the Cathedral at Weimar, we were sitting together one day 
after a rehearsal in his room at the “ Erbprinz,” and I—at that time a 
hypochondriac—remarked that 1 should enjoy but little of his later 
compositions, He rejoined— 

“Q, my dear friend, you will outlive me many a day!” I laughed 
at this assertion of his, but he interrupted me most seriously and decidedly 
with the words, “I shall not live to be an old man!” And then, as if 
he repented of this declaration, his features assumed their most cheerful 
expression, and he changed the conversation to a discussion of the 
rehearsal just ended, in which he especially dwelt upon and extolled the 
cordial and ready co-operation of all those associated with him in this 
performance, 

How could I dream at that moment-—-when my companion was in but 
his thirtieth year, and the fulness of health—that a few years later his 
prophecy would be fulfilled! In 1846, I removed to Leipsic, and found 
him in glowing health and spirits, unceasingly active in every direc- 
tion, enjoyed many an entertaining and instructive con*ersation with 
him, and one year after, in 1847, when only in his thirty-eighth year, 
twenty-six years after my first meeting with the handsome, spirited lad 
at Goethe’s house, the great musician was borne from his residence in 
the Kénigs-strasse, to the Pauline Church. Among the mourners who 
followed his bier was the writer of these lines. 


—l—— 


To the Editor of the MustcaL WorLp. 


S1r,—Will you kindly allow me to state that I have not been a 
candidate for the Conductorship of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, and oblige, yours very vbedient, CHARLES HALLE. 


11, Mansfield Street, 29th April, 1867. 





An Uncomaoniy Surewp Criticism.—We cull the following decidedly 
antithetical deliverances from an ancient weekly contemporary. No. 
is to the following effect :—‘‘ Any man with an iota of common sense 
must understand that the result of the last general meeting was equi- 
valent to a dissolution of the Musical Society of London. Nor are we 
able to share the regret which the Zimes expresses at the catastrophe.” 
No. 2 says, “ We learn with sincere regret that it has been found 
expedient to dissolve the Musical Society of London.” A writer who 
thus sincerely regrets an occurrence in one column, and in the next is 
unable to share regret at the self-same occurrence, is not often to be 
met with even amid the frequent oddities common to musical jour- 
nalism of the day.—Musical Standard. 


[The acumen of the writer in our venerable young contemporary 
is absolutely perplexing. Long may he flourish and remain as 
green as he is now! Heaven pickle him (when he demises)! It 
is seldom we stumble over such a cumini sector. A thousand 
blessings on his young grey wits! Has he done the peripatetic 
with Dr. Giblett? If so, the late Academus should be informed 
of it. Or is the Musical Standard all composed by one liner? If 
so, no wonder he doesn’t contradict himself with punity.—A. 8. S.] 
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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


The “Old House” re-opened its doors on Saturday night, and 
the occasion was celebrated by what may be recorded as, on the 
whole, a remarkably good performance of one of the finest operas 
of Mozart. The revival of Le Nozze di Figaro imparted more 
than ordinary interest to the ‘‘fall” of last season, and as it had 
not been announced in the prospectus, the habitual frequenters of 
the theatre were all the more beholden to Mr. Mapleson. ‘There 
were some changes in the distribution of characters on Saturday, 
but only one of importance. Madame Demeric Lablache played 
the naughty page, Cherubino, instead of Madame Trebelli Bettini, 
and being, like her predecessor, a contralto, as a matter of course 
the music had to be accommodated to her means. Madame De- 
meric gave both her songs with real feeling, and, though she a 
little overacted her part, the best intentions were evident through- 
out her performance, which was always intelligent, if occasionally, 
in its histrionic development, overstepping the boundaries of strict 
taste. The incomparable romance, ‘t Voi che sapete,” was unani- 
mously called for again. Less important changes in the cast were 
the substitution of Signor Foli for Signor Bossi as Bartolo (a de- 
cided improvement), and of Mr. Charles Lyall for Signor Ales- 
sandro Bettini, as Basilio. Mr. Lyall’s ** make-up” was_ perfect, 
and the little music he had to sing was so well sung that it would 
be uncharitable to congratulate him on having omitted the air 
“Tn quegli anni,” Basilio’s sole chance of display, just as ‘ La 
Vendetta” (to which the world, probably, was indebted for 
Rossini’s ** La Calunnia”) is Bartolo’s sole chance in Moaart’s 
incomparable opera. To the Countess of Malle. Tietjens, the 
Susanua of Mdlle. Sinico, the Count of Mr. Santley, and the 
Figaro of M. Gassier we can only accord what was accorded at the 
end of last season—praise with but slight, if any, qualification. 
Mdlle. Tietjens is precisely what might be imagined of the de- 
pressed, because for a period snubbed and neglected, Countess 
Almaviva; and nothing can be more admirable than her singing 
of the two beautiful airs that especially enrich the part—‘‘ Porgi 
amor” and ** Dove sono ”’—both of which were heard with delight, 
while the latter createl a genuine furore. A more piquant, 
sprightly, and intelligent Susanna than Mdlle. Sinico could hardly 
be wished, nor neater aud more pointed singing than hers in the 
proyekingly pretty air, ‘* Venite inhinocchiatevi,” which Susanna 
sings while trying the cap on Cherubino, Equally good in another 
style is Mdlle. Sinico’s delivery of Susanna’s soliloquy in the gar- 
deu--** Deh vieni non tardar.’ Mr. Santley, as we have said before, 
siugs the music of Count Almaviva as no one has sung it since 
‘Tariburini; and wehave no hesitation whatever in adding, now, that 
his execution of the superb air, ‘* Vedro mentrio sospiro,” is better 
than ever was Tamburini’s. In the lovely aud world-famous duet 
that immediately precedes this air, where the artful Susanna cajoles 
the amorous Count (** Crudel perché finora ”), the singing of Mr. 
Santley and his clever associate, Mdlle. Sinico, was so excellent 
that the audience insisted on a repetition of the last movement—a 
compliment, by the way, which was afterwards paid, and no less 
deservedly, to Madlles. ‘Lietjens and Sinico in the celebrated letter- 
duet. ++ Sull’ aria.” M. Gassier was as bustling and full of vigorous 
life in the part of Figaro as we have already known him. He has 
rarely delivered the ironical apostrophe to Cherubino, ‘‘ Non pitt 
andrai,’ with greater spirit, and—not to go into detail—the music 
of the whole part, including the charming little duets with Susanna 
(Act I.), with more artistic correctness. M. Gassier is a veritable 
operatic Proteus. Every character and every music seems to suit 
hin, The small part of the drunken g:rdener, Antonio, was fairly 
represented by Signor Casaboni ; and that of Marcellina was im- 
personated by Mad. Tagliafico with her accustomed sprightliness. 
‘The orchestra, again happily directed by Signor Arditi, who was 
warmly applauded on taking his seat at the conductor's desk, was 
faultless from the overture to the end ; the chorus, the same as last 
year, was admirable in the little it had to sing; and the two 
splendid finales, prodigies of genius and marvels of contrivance, 
were as effectively given from one end to the other as could have 
been desired. We were sorry that the omission of the sarabande 
and other unnecessary curtailments in the wedding-scene were 
prsistel in. Little is saved by this, and something lost, viz., the 


pin of a master who as a master of design had no superior. The 
performance was received throughout with applause, and there 








were several recalls. At the end of the opera the Nationul Artthem 
was given, Malle. Tietjens declaiming one of the verses in solo. 

The alteration effected last year in the proscenium by doing 
away with the boxes that used to encroach upon the stage is an 
improvement hardly to be overrated. _Its value will be materially 
felt in the ‘‘ grand opera” which Mr. Mapleson informs us in his 
prospectus it is his intention to produce, and about which, as about 
the prospectus generally—one full of promise—we have still some- 
thing to say. 


(From an unaccustomed source.) 


Mr. Mapleson pursues his plan of reviving old or half-forgotten 
operas with unswerving step. His scheme is as comprehensive as 
it is bold. Nothing is too great and nothing too little to evade his 
tenacious grasp. While Gluck and Cherubini have no terrors, 
either for his all-powerful singers or his indefatigable conductor, 
the insatiable manager refuses to neglect the claims of Verdi to 
popular recognition ; and so he has bethought him to raise J Lom- 
bardi from the Eastern tomb in which we had fondly imagined it 
to be ‘quietly inurned.” It is four-and-twenty years since they 
first brandished their swords on the Italian stage. and the opera 
was first brought out in England in 1846—as some few of our 
readers may perhaps confess to remembering. Since then the taste 
of our audiences has grown, and since then, too, the genius of 
Verdi has likewise largely developed. But, nevertheless, it is 
highly interesting, even at this day, to mark the strong animal life 
—if we may be pardoned so bold an expression—which surges 
through the early works of the most popular composer of our time. 
Especially interesting is it to note the distinction in style 
and method of working between J Lombardi and Don Carlos 
— the one full of vulgarities and crudities, but also rich 
in melody and dramatic power; the other elaborated to an ex- 
tent that wearies sadly the always expecting and constantly 
disappointed listener. The heartiness with which the singers all 
threw themselves into their work on ‘Tuesday night afforded proof 
that they found Verdi's music grateful, in spite of the terrible 
demands it makes on their physical powers. It is true that to 
some of them fatigue seems to be unknown. Mdlle. Tietjens, for 
instance, after singing during three acts with unstinted vigour, 
gave out C in alto with a resonance that made itself felt through 
all the orchestra and chorus. After the brilliant piece of display 
—still familiar as ‘‘ Non fii sogno”—she was enthusiastically 
recalled, but she deserved the compliment just as well after any 
other of the highly dramatic ‘‘ numbers” in which her splendid 
tones were heard. Mr. Santley’s voice, again, is proof against 
fatigue, and his magnificent declamation lent something resembling 
life-like reality to the charater of Pagano—the well-meaning 
gentleman who is so unfortunate as to kill his father in mistake for 
his brother, and who expiates his crime by becoming Peter the 
Hermit. Mr. Hohler is decidedly a tenore leggiero; but he has 
quite sufficient force for the part of Oronte. He was 
encored in the well-known air, ‘* La mia letizia,” a pure and 
lovely melody, and he sang with very good expression the passage 
allotted to the hero in his character of a celestial messenger to 
Giselda. Signor ‘Tasca, a fine-voiced tenore robusto,{jhas much 
improved since last year ; Mdlle. Corsi did justice to her own solo ; 
and Signor Gassier played a subordinate part as carefully as though 
it had been one of the most important. If the efficient band was 
occasionally very loud, we must hold Signor Verdi responsible 
rather than Signor Arditi, while the chorus singers deserve the most 
unequivocal praise. ‘They were compelled to repeat the Crusaders’ 
chorus of the last act, and they sang with capital point and accent 
all the evening. The opera has been produced with all needful 
completeness, the new scenery and costumes being as splendid as 
they are artistic and appropriate. 

We find that we have omitted all mention of the plot of J Lom- 
bardi alla prima Crociata. But perhaps it is as well. We can only 
refer those who are interested in the subject to Grassi’s poem, on 
which it is founded. They will also find an argument prefixed to 
the libretto. But to those about to study it, we must repeat 
Punch’s famous advice: Don’t! Enjoy the music if you will, and 
the story if you can. J Lombardi was given for the second time on 
‘Thursday, and will be repeated on Tuesday; to-night the 
Huguenots, * 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Un Ballo in Maschera was twice performed last week, on the 
second occasion in place of Fra Diavolo, put off in consequence of 
the indisposition of Signor Naudin, which also caused the substitu- 
tion of Faust e Margherita for the same lively French opera on 
Saturday night, when the new baritone, Signor Cotogni, took the 
bart of Valentine in place of Signor Guadagnini. Mr. Gye is 
singularly well provided this year with baritone basses; and there 
is not a baritone part in his repertory about which under any 
contingency he need entertain the slightest apprehension. 

We have often expressed the opinion, and are now more than 
ever convinced, that, though a very unequal work, and, as a 
whole, markedly inferior to Auber’s setting of the same story (in 
Gustave I11.), Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera contains some of his 
best music, one act in particular being conceived and executed 
throughout in his happiest manner, and with a dramatic power he 
has nowhere surpassed. Don Carlos has yet to make its appearance 
among us, and meanwhile the third act of Up Ballo will rank, in 
the judgment of English connoisseurs, nearest to the last act of 
Il Trovatore, the second finale of La Traviata, and certain scenes 
in Rigoletto, generally accredited as the Bussetese master’s capo 
dope ra. But it is unnecessary to enter into a fresh discussion on 
the merits of a work which, if it makes way but slowly in com- 
parison with sundry of its companions, is making way surely, and 
in time can hardly fail to be rated at its proper value. The 
“ cast” of Un Ballo in Maschera in some particulars differs from 
that of last year, though in its most important features it is the 
same. Madame Fricci Baraldi, as Amelia, and Signor Graziani, 
as Renato, Amelia’s offended husband (the Ankastrom and regicide 
of Auber), who avenges his imputed dishonour by assassinating 
his friend and master at the ball, were both warmly received, as 
was their due. ‘There is not a more painstaking singer on the 
stage than Mdlle. Fricci, who adds to indefatigable industry a fine 
and capable soprano voice, and, in compensation for the absence of 
anything like genius, either as actress or singer, real enthusiasm. 
Unable, for more than one reason, to make the character of 
Amelia interesting, she, nevertheless, wins consideration and 
applause by the earnestness she throws into her every effort. 
Signor Graziani, too, is earnest; and, more than that, as our 
opera-loving readers must be aware, is endowed with a voice in its 
peculiar way unparagoned. On the other hand, whatever there 
may be found to criticize in his singing, it possesses a charm 
now-a-days hardly to be over-estimated. Signor Graziani can 
sustain every note in the range of his voice without a touch of 
that ‘ vibrato” which is the most terrible scourge of modern stage 
vocalists, which has been often rated asa vice to be reformed at 
will, but which really is a disease in the majority of instances 
beyond cure. Without entering into a host of familiar details, we 
may add that Mdlle. Fricci sang her best from first to last ; and 
that Signor Graziani fobtained the accustomed encore in the 
effective, but, as most singers treat it, and worst of all, Signor 
Delle Sedie, somewhat long-drawn * E sei tu che macchiavi quell’ 
anima,” with its melodious and hyper-lachrymose pendent, where 
the flute in the orchestra seems to share in the sorrows and dejection 
of Renato. Nor did the popular baritone ever throw into this 
outburst of sentiment such an amount of elaborate, not to say 
artificial, expression. We are tired of praising Signor Mario’s 
Riccardo—the Neapolitan substitute for Gustavus ILL, at a time 
when it was not permitted in Naples, even on the stage, to conceive 
the possibility of a King getting into trouble—yet rarely has it 
been deserving of heartier praise than now. The air in which 
Riccardo asks the Sorceress, Ulrica, to predict his fate, and the 
charming quintet, ‘¢ E scherz’ od é follia,” in which he ridicules the 
prophecy of his approaching death, in both of which Signor 
Mario’s acting is as inimitable as his singing, might each have been 
repeated, to the entire satisfaction of the audience, as the prolonged 
applause clearly testified. But Signor Mario discreetly refrained, 
and thus kept his powers unimpaired to the end. On no occasion 
have we heard him declaim the impassioned love duet with Amelia, 
‘Ah crudele” (Act ILL), with more thrilling accents and exquisitely 
refined sensibility. In this scene Madame Fricci Baraldi and 
Signor Graziani were equally good ; and the strikingly dramatic 
trio, where Renato warns Riccardo of the near approach of the 
conspirators, has seldom been more effectively given. Strange to 
say this trio, than which Verdi has produced nothing more genuine 





or scenically true, and which, indeed, he has rarely equalled in 
any of his operas, almost invariably passes without a hand—a fate 
it shares with the bedroom trio for Lord and Lady Rocburg and 
Zerlina, in Fra Diavolo, equally the finest piece of music in that 
delightful opera. 

Malle. Morensi, the American mezzo-soprano, has risen a step in 
the estimation of connoisseurs by her impersonation of Ulrica. 
The music of this part is well suited to her voice; and she gives it 
impressively wherever—and tlie occasions are by no means infre- 
quent—it is naturally impressive. Especially good was her 
delivery of the mysterious episode where Ulrica instructs Amelia 
how to find the plant which is to effect the cure of her unhappy 
passion for the Duke (‘Della citta all occaso,” &c.). The new 
Oscar, Mdlle. Nau, is very young, with a slight figure and a voice 
to match—one of the smallest of small French voices. She has, 
however, considerable facility, and a certain vicacity, which, when 
she has become familiar with the stage, may serve her in good 
stead, as it has served other French singers with small voices. 
Mdille. Nau was indulgently treated, as the daughter of a mother 
whom, no doubt, many in the house remembered as a ready and 
practised vocalist in some of the popular operas of Auber, and who 
at one period held an honourable position at the Paris Opera. 
Signors Tagliafico and Capponi were, as usual, excellent in the 
parts of the chief conspirators, Armando and Angri; and the 


fivale to the third act, where they induce the generous and 


humiliated Renato to join them in their plot against the Duke, 
was one of the most striking performances of the evening. But 
the salient points of Un Ballo in Maschera ave too well-known to 
need further reference. Enough that the masked ball (Act IV.), 
in which the new dancer, Mdlle. Mora, takes part, is as full of 
busy life and diverting intrigue as on former occasions. 

On Monday Faust e Margherita was repeated. On Tuesday 
Masaniello was played, for the first time this season. On Thurs- 
day Le Nozze di Figaro was given—also for the first time. Of the 
last two we shall speak at length in our next. ‘To-night Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti makes her first appearance, as Rosina in the Barbiere, 
with Signor Mario as Almaviva, and (alas !—Ronconi cometh not !) 
Signor Cotogni as Figaro. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The last of the Saturday concerts until next October was full of 
interest. Besides one of those performances of Beethoven's magni- 
ficent symphony in A, to which Herr Manns and his orchestra have 
accustomed the public, a performance which in strict justice may 
be pronounced absolutely perfect from one end to the other ; besides 
an unusually good selection of vocal pieces, from Mozart, Auber, 
Weber, Molique, and Gounod, contributed by Fraulein Bramer, 
Mr. Wilford Morgan, and Miss Edith Wynne, the most striking 
of which was the great scena of Agatha in Der Freischiitz, given by 
Miss Wynne in a manner so much to the taste of her audience that 
she was compelled to repeat the whole of it, from the exquisite slow 
movement ; besides these and the picturesque and brilliant over- 
ture to Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, there was anew concerto in E flat 
for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniments, composed by Mr. 
Benedict, who himself directed the performance. Of this fine 
work we would rather speak in detail after a second hearing, when 
it is produced at the Philharmonic Concerts, for which, we under- 
stand, it was expressly intended. Enough that it is in the legitimate 
concerto form, comprising.an allegro, slow movement, aud finale, 
each elaborately worked out ; and that the accompaniments for the 
orchestra, no less than the plan and development of the concerto, 
reveal the hand of a practised master. That Mr. Benedict would 
write effective passages for the pianoforte it was easy to believe ; 
but the variety of graceful, vigorous, and, as occasion warranted, 
brilliant passages, with which he has enriched the solo part, show 
a fertility of invention reminding us as closely of Hummel as the 
structure and spirit of the whole remind us of Weber. The last, 
seeing that Mr. Benedict was Weber’s most distinguished pupil, is 
not surprising ; but the first merely serves to show that his talent 
has more than one phase. The concerto was received with extra- 
ordinary favour, and at the end the composer being unanimously 
called for, he came back to the platform with the pianist (Madame 
Arabella Goddard), who had laboured zealously, and, as the result 
proved, not vainly, for the success of his new work. 

This last series of concerts, to which we have frequently referred 
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since their commencement in October last, has been the most 
brilliant ever given at the Crystal Palace. The introduction of the 
enti’actes from Schubert’s stosamunde, and the two completed 
movements from the same composer’s symphony in B minor, would 
alone have made it memorable ; but apart from this, and many 
other novelties to which we need make no further reference at 
present, it has comprised a succession of orchestral performances 
without parallel in this country and unsurpassed in any other. 
Never in England, it is but fair to state, have the symphonies of 
Beethoven been performed as under the direction of Herr Manrs 
at the Crystal Palace. While he continues to give Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Spohr in the same manner (and 
as much more of Schubert as possible) none will be inclined to 
question his judgment with respect to Schumann. Such a con- 
ductor and such a musician as Herr Manns has a clear right to a 
hearing for whaicver music he strenuously advocates. 


MR. CHARLES HALLES PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


R. CHARLES HALLE’S Pianororre Recrrazs will 
take place in the above Hall on the following 
FRIDAY AFTERNOONS: 


MAY 17, MAY 31, JUNE 14, 
MAY 24, JUNE 7, JUNE 21, 
To commence each Day at Three o'clock precisely. 








Violoncello - - - Signor PIATTI. 


The Programmes of the forthcoming Season will be selected from the Works of the 
most celebrated writers for the Pianoforte, Ancient and Modern, and include at each 
Concert one of the principal Sonatas by Schubert, whose instrumental works have 
lately created such a protound scnsation in this country, together with examples 
from J. S. Bach's 48 Preludes and Fugues, &c., &c. Selections from the composi- 
tions of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Heller, &c., 
&c., will also be frequently introduced. 

In order to enable Mr. Hallé to produce the whole of the Sonatas, &c., for Piano- 
forte and Violoncello by Beethoven and Mendelssohn, the services of Signor Piatti 
have been secured for the Eight Matinées, at each of which one of these celebratea 
works will be performed. - 

Mr. Hallé will not play at any Morning Concert this Season, exceptat the Eight 
Recitals ere announced. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION. 

For the 

Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved ... vos fea 
Baleony ... ove ove ove eve ow 1 8 8 0 0 
Area eee ove ove ove eve ine 0 0 

Subscriptions received at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, 
& Co.'s, 43, Cheapside; ) itchell’s, 33, Old Bond Street; Austin's Ticket Office, 28, 
Piccadilly ; and by Mr, Charles Hallé, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 


Series, Single Ticket, 
20 £0 7 
3 
1 





AP Distoire de Palmerin 3’ Olive filz du Roy Fiorenpos de 
CY Macepons et de LA BSLLE Gran, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by dean Mangin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-NINE GUINEAS. 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





To ApvVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MusicaL WorxD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 
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-* the earnest request of Dr. Abraham Sadoke Silent, my 
worthy con/rére, I preface my ordinary leaders (the interesting 
translations from Schumann), by what I sincerely believe to be 
the most extraordinary specimen of operatic criticism that has 











cropped up in our time. It appeared on Thursday in the pages of 


a contemporary so highly respected, that I will not cite its name. 
The reader will observe italics, Roman capitals, &c. They are 
mine, in order to call particular attention to the most glaring 
passages. But the whole article is unique, and must have 
been written by an echappé de Charenton who has accidently ac- 
quired a familiarity with the English tongue. I should like to 
know, by the way, what is his exact definition of the word “ timbre,” 
as applied to the human voice. D. Peters. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—“ FAUST.” 


Gounod’s opera seems to have lost none of its magnetic hold 
upon the public. Nevertheless the enthusiasm shown during 
the actual porformance is but an icy sort of admiration in compari- 
son with the stormy excitement displayed by London audiences in 
the palmy days of opera. Not only had the vocalists of the old 
school a complete mastery of the resources of an art of which their 
successors learnlittle more than the rudiments, they had likewise 
under command the feelings and imagination of their hearers in a 
degree of which these degenerate days show no example. As the 
rising race of singers scarcely know their art, they find it increas- 
ingly difficult to produce great effects. _Gounod’s opera is more 
notable for sustained excellence than for effects of striking climax: 
it is never dull, the situations are not too protracted, the instru- 
mentation is brilliant, the scenery is attractive, and the stage 
business gorgeous. It has many obvious and many recondite 
beauties. The ‘* Chorus of the Students and the Old Men” will 
bear comparison with anything of a like kind in dramatic music. 
The short chorale when the students drive back Mephistopheles by 
making the sign of the cross is very impressive. ‘Lhe accompani- 
ments whieh INTRODUCE* the two verses of Margaret’s song, ** The 
King of Thule,” are worthy of a great composer. Equally noble 
is the instrumental embroidery which COVERS the words of Mephi- 
stopheles in the garden, ** Vi faccia tutti aprir la mia man male- 
detta,” and (in the prison) his warning to Faust to fly, as he tells 
him that the fiery horses are pawing the ground. ‘Then the famous 


soldiers chorus and march, if not devoid of a certain suspicion of 


vulgarity of movement in the triplets of the second and fourth bars 
of the opening subject, as well as in the conclusion, is full of imposing 
power: nothing can be happier than the way in which the cornets 
BEAT the rhythn(!) or the bass passages in the second subject. In 
vocal melody Gounod does not excel. ‘Tune of a disjointed sort 
is present, and in abundance, but the composer’s rhythmical feeling 
is weak, and in all Faust there is not a single solo, which will bear 
performance in the concert-rvom.t —Siebel’s serenade is a graceful 
trifle, but it is several degrees lower in the scale of musical merit 
than some of the analogous songs of Meyerbeer, Donizetti, and 
Verdi. The Faust of Spohr is in many respects a tedious opera, 
which cannot be compared with Gounod’s work as a whole, Yet 
Spohr’s songs are superior to those of the French composer. What 
in Gounod’s opera can rival Faust’s air so well known by the Ger- 
man title of ‘+ Liebe ist die zarte Bliithe,” or the magnificent song 
of Mephistopheles made famous by Lablache under the name of 
‘Va sbramando?” If Spohr was a long way behind the French- 
man in dramatic expression, he had a more spontaneous flow cf 
rhythmical and southern melody. It is unnecessary to say that in 
Faust the scenery and properties of Covent Garden are as superb, 
and to all appearances as fresh, as ever. No detail is neglected. 
We hesitate whether most to admire the pose and colour of the 
group of angels who bear Margaret to heaven, or the garments ol 
cloth of gold and the huge swords of the civic soldiers, or the tricks 
of the poodles which jump and beg in the market scene. We only 
wish that the orchestra were sometimes a little less loud, and that 
Signor Costa would depart from a prevailing English sashion so jar 
as to have his drums properly tuned. 


As Faust, Signor Mario is unapproachable. The part makes no 





* How can accompaniments introduce?” ‘They surely accoin- 
pany.—D. Peters. 

+ There are at least half-a-dozen, which is as much as can be 
said of any opera.—D. P. 
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very serious call ona singer's vocal and histrionie resources. In 
the opera the philosopher of ( yerman legend and of Goethe's play 
vanishes from the scene, and Faust is the mere man of pleasure 
bent on the conquest of Margaret. ‘The character is a slight one, 
but from the most meagre sketch of a dramatic personage Signor 
Mario knows how to evolve a complete and living figure. When 
a subject excludes intellectual or moral interest, he contrives to 
shine by the picturesque qualities of his make-up, or the perfection 
of his by-play. /t is in such secondary circumstances that Signor 
Mario’s Faust is so remarkable a creaticn. ‘The seducer of 
Gretchen can by no manner of means be made to assume the 
importance of Raoul or Gennaro. However, Signor Mario lends 
him a charm which none but perfect art could fasten on the 
operatic edition of the wicked doctor. Where all is admirable both 
in conception and execution, it 1s hard to pick points for praise. 
But in the meeting of Faust and Margaret in the market -place 
Signor Mario deserves especial attention. Nothing can outdo the 
grace of his behaviour when he addresses Margaret. Whoever has 
neclected to notice this little episode in the opera has ignored one 
of the most admirable of Signor Mario's bits of detail. We have 
said that the part of Faust does not strain, and neither does it 
display, the resources of a competent singer. Io voglio il piacer ” 
and * Salve dimora” belong to the modern monosyllabic, spasmodic 
style, and have none of the sustained breadth of the ancient cantabile 
manner. The garden scene is full of tenderness, but not of highly 
wrought or declamatory passion. So that Signor Mario has no 
fair field for his special excellences as an artist of the old school. 
He sings the music with that studied simplicity which is the per- 
fection of style which Milton calls ‘giddy heed” and ‘+ wanton 
cunning.” Such simplicity often passes for nature, although it is 
the result of careful study ; we may say in music as truly as in 
painting, ‘questo facile quanto ¢é difficile.” Signor Mario's 
articulation of the words of his songs, and of the semi-recitatives 
affected by Gounod is a thing to be imitated by the rest of the 
Covent Garden troupe. 

We may not be too hard on the pronunciation of Mdlle. Lucea, 
since she was not to the manner born. But her defects in this kind 
are sometimes grave. ‘lhe early decay of voices is a common con- 
sequence of insufficient mechanical skill. Unless we much mistake, 
the magnificent voice of Signor Graziani is already on the wane, 
and we cannot help thinking that Mdlle. Lucca’s voice has lost 
something of its brilliancy and beauty of TIMBRE. Mdlle. Lucca isan 
energetic actress, though her impulses are sometimes inconsiderate. 
She sings the music of her part with feeling, but she is not familiar 
with the finer resources of the vocal art. As a rule she never seems 
to have a positive programme before her. Oftentimes a fine Gust of 
voice (!) comes from her throat, but her effects sound like accident 
rather than choice. Then she passes from one colvwr, or TIMBRE, 
to another, without rhyme or reason, and her mezza voce is 
often not too weak but too indistinct. [This is wholly unintel- 
ligible—A.S.S.] Like Malle. Tietjens she sings best when her 
full power is on, and under such circumstances she is comparatively 
free from the distressing modern sin of tremulous voice. This 
odious defeet spoils the fine organ of that sympathetic artist, Maile. 
Morensi, and the new baritone, Signor Cotogni, labours under it 
in a degree which is most distressing. Signor Cotogni, as Valen- 
tine, eschews the lachrymose manner newly effected by Signor 
Graziani, and sings with the declamatory vigour which suits voices 
of this class. [Baritones!—A.S.S.]__ He has a_prepossessing 
Appearance, is a promising actor, and has evidently much rocal 
feeling and intelligence. Nevertheless he cannot sustain a single 
note without the usual trepidation, and this makes it impossible to 
judge of the real TIMBRE and quality of his voice, which seems to 
be a high baritone of penetrating though not voluminous power (!) 
Signor Cotogni should beware of tearing passions to rags. [Why 


not * passion to tatters” at once, boldly ?—A.S.S.] If he turns 


out to possess the gaiety and easy BRIO of manner, or the agilita® of 
throat wanted in the part of Figaro we shall be agreeably surprised. 
Signor Mario and M. Petit represent the poles of artt in the 
respect just considered. F'aust’s VOICE, in spite of his advancing 
years, is firm, and the air comes from his larynx with a distinct 





* Agilita, not * agilita."—D. PETErs. 
t “The poles of art!”—This must mean that: they are both 
frozen.—D. P. 




















atlack. ‘THE VOICE OF MepuistopHELes bursts out in irregular 
puffs, struggles up to the high notes BY HELP OF APPOGGIATURAS AND 
OTHER LADDERS, trembling all the time as if the evil one were 
GARGLING rather than singing.* M. Petit is Kast intolerable in the 
church scene, but even there his method transports us in imagina- 
tion to the Grande Opera at Paris, where tremulousness seems Now 
to be considered an improvement on the solid style of the ancients. 
His voice has not the grave and sonor-us power wanted for 
Mephistopheles, and the manner of its production aggravates its 
intrinsic defects. M. letit is a bustling and intelligent artist but 
he vastly overdoes the *‘ fee, foh, fum” of his part (!!!) He dresses 
badly, makes his face up into a fashion which is hideous though by 








Pharisee, draped in a long robe, beneath which peeped the point 


far more effective than the operatic devilry of M. Petit. 


the stage Mephistopheles we are well aware, but he hag ? ltiplied 
grotesqueness till it has almost become buffoonery (!!!!! 


—O 





[Translations from the Gesommelie Schriften of Robert Scumann, 

continued.] 
SPOUR.—Continned. 
Sympioxy No. 4, Dis Wetnz per Téxe.” First PerrorMaNce 
IN Letpsic, FEBRUARY, 1835. 

NJ OTIING but pootry coull convey a real picture of this Sym- 
' ‘ . + , . 
+ phony to those who have not heard it ; for the words of the 





poet were inspired by his enthusi for music, and these again 


A 

inspired Spohr. It would be a way of proving whether the com- 
poser had happily accomplished his task, to find somebody who, 
without knowing the poem, or the headings to the different move- 
ments of the Symphony, would give us an account of the pictures 
it suggested to him. Unfortunately I already knew the design 
of the Symphony, and was thus compelled, in spite of myself, to 
clothe the images which the music distinctly forced upon me, in 
the material garb of Pfeiffer’s poem. 

Setting all this aside, however, I shall to-day touch upon some- 
thing else. And although in objecting to the composition of 
music to such words I may be said to have attacked the root of the 
whole thing, I of course do not wish to throw any slight upon a 
work which is in every other way a musical masterpicce. 

Beethoven must have been aware of the risk which he ran when 
he wrote the Pastvral Symphony. The few words which he 
prefixed to it, ‘‘ Mchr Ausdruck der Empfindung als Malerei,” 
—and which may be rendered “ rather the record of impressions 
than actual representation of facts’—contain a complete esthetic 
for composers; and it is absurd of painters to make portraits of 
him sitting by a stream, resting his head on his hands, and listen- 

In the Symphony before us the 
esthetic danger seems to me to have been still greater. If any one 
has ever kept himself distinct from others, and remained true to 
himself from his first note, it is Spohr, with his lovely eternal 
lament. But he looks at everything through tears, and so his forms 
all melt into vague ethereal shapes, for which it is difficult to finda 
name ; it is one continual flow of sound, though controlled and led 
by the hand and mind of an artist, as we all know.—After this he 
threw his whole strength into the opera. ‘The best advice one can 
give a poet who has a prevailing tendency to lyric poetry is, that 
he should study the dramatic masters, and, by making attempts 
of his own, endeavour to gain greater force of imagery ; thus it 





ing to the ripple of the water. 








o¢eiaturas is good, secing that appog- 
Nor are they in 





* Struggling up by ap] 
giaturas, if they struggle at all, struggle down. 
any sense ‘* Jadders.”—D.P. 
an 
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might have been supposed that in the opera, where he was com- 
pelled to watch the events and to throw himself into the action 
and characters, Spohr would be forced to abandon his dreamy mono- 
tony. Jessonda was moulded from his very heart. But yet in his 
instrumental works he remained pretty much the same; it is only 
in externals that the third Symphony can be distinguished from the 
first. He then felt that he must venture on a new step. And so 
—his attention being perhaps attracted by Beethoven’s ninth Sym- 
phony, the first movement of which is founded upon the same 
poetical thought as the first movement of his own—he turns to 
poetry. But how strange was his choice, though perfectly true to 
his nature and his character! Passing over Shakspeare, Goethe, 
and Schiller, he takes, instead of these, something with even less 
definite outline than music (if this be not too bold to say)—a 
poem in praise of music, and describing its effects—by means of 
sounds he describes the sounds which the poet had described, and 
praises music in music. When Beethoven conceived and carried 
out his idea in the Pastoral Symphony, it was no single little spring- 
day which inspired his psalm of joy, but that great mysterious 
chorus of voices on high (as I think Heine says somewhere), the 
whole infinite-voiced creation around him. ‘This the poet of the 
Weihe der Tene has caught in his somewhat dull mirror, and then 
Spohr has once more thrown back the image upon us. What rank 
this Symphony, as a musical work of art, will hold amongst the 
productions of the day I leave to the decision of others, and will 
merely conclude these remarks by expressing my veneration for 
its colmposer. 


THE Comic 1N Music. 

Most people of no great culture imagine that instrumental 
music can express no other emotions but joy or sorrow, or at 
most melancholy, which lies between the two; and are incapable 
of discerning in it the finer gradations of emotion, such as, on the one 
hand, anger and remorse, on the other contentment and gratifica- 
tion. Hence they find it so difficult to understand masters like 
Beethoven and Schubert, who had the power of expressing every 
phase of life in music. I can almost trace Schubert’s unpaid 
tailor’s bills in certain of his Momens musicals, they are so full 
of the troubles of a ten pound householder. Eusebius asserts that 
in one of his marches he can distinctly see the whole Austrian 
militia, with the bagpipes in front, and ham and sausages on the 
points of tueir bayonets. But this is a little too subjective. 

Among purely comic instrumental effects I would mention that 
of the drums in octaves in the scherzo of Beethoven's choral sym- 
phony: the horn part in the scherzo of his symphony in A, 
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especially the slow passages in D, with which three times he sud- 
denly draws up in so terrifying a manner—indeed, the whole of the 
last movement of that symphony is as highly humorous as any in- 
strumental music can be: also the pizzicato in the scherzo of the C 
minor symphony, though behind that there is something sad. 

There is a passage in the last movement of the eighth symphony 
which always makes the members of a well-known excellent or- 
chestra laugh, because they insist upon it that in this figure 


— they hear the name of one of the best of their members 


—Belcke. 
There is a deal of fun in that inquiring phrase for the double 
Yoy-2)-5 #2 
bass sf pene “4 in the C minor symphony. 
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The phrase ae 


EERER EAS in the adagio of the 
an = 


B flat symphony, now in the basses and now in the drum, is a 
regular Falstaff. 
The last movement of the quintet (Op. 29) makes a humorous 
impression, especially the latter part of it, from the snappish 
ae -2— 
phrase (55 een4 2 =-|| to the sudden entrance of the 
a a | t 
two-four time, which seems determined to annihilate the six-eight. 
In the Andante scherzoso Beethoven himself (something like Grabbe 
with the lantern, in his comedy) actually comes in talking to him- 
self in the following style :—‘* Good heavens, what have you been 
up to there! Won't the wigs shake their heads!” (or properly the 
reverse) &c. 
The terminations of the scherzo in the A major symphony, and 
of the allegretto in the eighth, are a regular joke in each case. 
One actually secs the composer throwing down his pen, which 





no doubt was a vile one. ‘Think of the horns 


at the close of the scherzo of the B flat symphony—exactly as if 
they wanted to ask just one more question. 

Haydn is full of humour—Mozart is too ideal, and has less. 
Among modern composers, besides Weber, we must not overlook 
Marschner, whose gift for the comic seems far greater than for the 
lyric. 

KeEYS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 

Much has been said on both sides of this question, but as usual 
the truth lies between the two. One can as little say that to ex- 
press this or that sensation accurately in music, one must make 
use of this or that particular key, (as if, for example, one were to 
maintain the theory that anger demanded C sharp minor), as agree 
with Zelter when he says that one can express everything in every 
key. People began to make such analyses as early as last cen- 
tury; and in particular Schubart, the poet, fancied he had 
discovered that a certain definite sentiment was stamped on 
each key. Ifis idea may be very refined and poetical, but, at 
starting, he has entirely overlooked the main difference in character 
between the major and minor scales; and, moreover, he is too 
minutely specific in his nomenclature, which would be good 
enough if it were but correct. Thus he compares the key of E 
minor to a young girl in white with a pink bow on her bosom ; in G 
minor he finds dissatisfaction, discomfort, annoyance at failure, and 
anger even to gnashing of the teeth. Now, in connexion with this, 
let any one think, in the first case, of Mendelssohn’s violin con- 
certo, and, in the other, of Mozart’s G minor symphony, that 
graceful Greek nymph, or Moscheles’ G minor concerto. It is unde- 
niable that a composition produces a different effect when transposed 
from its original key into another, which implies that keys have dif- 
ferent characters. For instance, play the ‘‘ Sehnsuchts walzer” in A 
major, or the ‘+ Jungfernchor” in B major, and you feel a kind 
of repugnance to the new key, because the state of mind which 
engendered the piece has to maintain itself in an entirely foreign 
region. 

The process which leads a composer to take this or that key for 
the expression of his feelings is as inexplicable as the operations of 
genius itself, by which it creates both the form of its ideas, and 
the vehicle to convey them. A composer hits at once on the proper 
key just as a painter does on the proper colour. Since, however, 
certain stereotyped characteristics of the keys have been established 
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at different epochs, it would be necessary to collect all the favourite 
classical masterpieces in the same key, so as to compare the pre- 
yailing sentiment of each—but for this we have no space. First and 
foremost, the difference between major and minor must be granted. 
The former istheactive manly element, the latter the passive womanly 
one. Simple sentiments admit of simple keys, but the more intri- 
cate ones delight in uncommon keys, to which the ear is less accus- 
tomed. The rise and fall of the keys is best seen in the continual 
chain of fifths. The so called tritone, the middle of the octave, 
reaches its highest point in F sharp, and then descends again, 
through the flat keys, to the simple unadorned key of C natural. 

—~o—— 

PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

For your sake and that of your readers, I am sorry that the im- 
pression left upon my mind after a single hearing of M. Gounod’s 
new opera, Romeo et Juliette, is of too vague a nature to permit me 
to offer anything like a decided opinion as to its merits. But 
of all music, that of M. Gounod is most removed from the ad 
captandum kind. ‘The forms of thought are strange; the tunes 
are never flowing ; the instrumentation is difficult to apprehend. 
‘There is much striving after novelty, and nothing is plain, simple, 
and natural. M. Gounod’s effects are never produced without 
much straining and exertion. ‘To catch an idea of his when first 
heard is most difficult, and when caught it is apt to be forced from 
the ear by the next idea as strange and as slippery as the first. In 
short, the lack of salient melody, the absence of simplicity, the 
eternal seeking after novel effects of orchestration, and ambitious 
yearnings to be poetical and imaginative—always with the fear of 
Parisian critics before him—render M. Gounod’s compositions 
almost repelling at first, and certainly make them hard to understand 
until they become familiar to the ear. Romeo et Juliette was produced 
at the Théatre- Lyrique on Saturday night. All Sunday the Paris 
critics were discussing the merits of the new work, in most cases 
opinions being reserved until a further acquaintance had been made 
with the music, or qualified as being likely to be reversed. Certainly 
no one ventures to give an ex cathedré verdict, and nothing like ade- 
finite decision has been arrivedat. Ido not pretend to understand M. 
Gounod’s opera from what I heard on Saturday night, and at present 
can only venture on a general impression which it has left on my 
mind, and which may be changed when I hear it again. I certainly 
do not think the music worthy of the subject, and in several 
instances find trivialties not at all creditable to the composer's 
talent or poetical susceptibilities. I can understand that M. 
Gounod has been led away by his regard for Madame Carvalho’s 
bravura capabilities, and by the knowledge that the popular lady 
is desirous of showing herself off, and that her singing tells best in 
the florid style, into writing brilliant tours de force and passages of 
eccentricity for Juliet; but I find many places in which 
he shows a total misconception of Shakspeare’s meaning. At the 
same time I think that Romeo et Juliette contains some of the 
most striking and captivating music of the composer, although 
rarely, if ever, up to the Faust mark. At this moment I am 
under the impression that the best music in the opera is in 
the first and third act, and that the greater part of the last 
act will be found tortured and unnatural. I may, indeed, 
be mistaken, and will not have the presumption to make up my 
mind without sufficient knowledge. The fact may be stated 
that the opera has been got up with exceeding care, and that 
the representation — with the exception that most of the 
characters are diametrically opposed to all our conceptions of the 
}oet’s creations—is worthy the reputation of the theatre. With 
all due deference to the talents and acquirements of Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, I cannot help feeling that she is antipathetic 
to the character of Juliet, and that neither in look nor in action 
does she in the least realize our notion of the passionate, love-sick 
Veronese. There is nothing very romantic about Madame Carvalho, 
but she is a great favourite, sings florid music in the most brilliant 
I'rench manner, and, being the wife of the manager, can select her 
own parts, and influence composers to write for her. I shall say 
no more of M. Gounod at present, nor of his new work. When 





Romeo et Juliette is brought out in London, at the Royal Italian 


Opera, Covent Garden, I can believe that, with Adelina Patti and 
Mario in the principal characters, it will stand a far greater chance 
of success than at the Théatre-Lyrique. : 

Beyond the Romeo et Juliette sensation and controversy there is 
little to glean for your entertainment. At the Opéra, Mdlle. Marie 
Battu has been tried in the part of Selika in the Africuine, and, 
despite what her friends and the encouraging press declared, has 
been found wanting. Whereupon the manager has thought it 
best to restore Madame Sass, taken from the réle of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which she had been performing in Don Carlos, to her original 
part in Meyerbeer’s opera, and placing Mdlle. Maudit in the room 
of Madame Sass in Verdi’s opera. 

Mdlle. Adelina Patti’s benefit at the Italiens was the great event 
of the season. ‘The theatre was crowded in every part, and the 
young diva was féted enthusiastically throughout the evening. 
The performances comprised selections from the Traviata, Lucia, 
Rigoletto, and L’Elisir d Amore. The mad scene from Lucia and the 
quartet from Rigoletto were the great hits of the evening. Seventy- 
five bouquets of all kinds and sizes and eighteen crowns were 
thrown on the stage. The aristocratic audience of the Italian 
Opera was moved beyond its ordinary apathy ; but Adelina is an 
immense favourite, and no one sings or acts like her. Madame 
Krauss, the Viennese cantatrice, has made a second début in 
Lucrezia Borgia, and improved greatly on her first performance. 
There is good stuff in this singer, but faults, I fear, that are in- 
eradicable. However, she is well worth watching. 

I hope it is not true what I read in the Signale. ‘It is all 
over,” writes that intelligent sheet! ‘* Ullmann has broken with 
Carlotta Patti! . . . . Carlotta wished to sing at the 
Théatre-Lyrique of Paris. Ullmann would not listen—hence the 
rupture.” I trust the Signale is misinformed. 

Paris, May 1. MontTAGuE SHoor. 





Oreanists RE-ELectED.—The following ladies and gentlemen 
have been re-elected organists :—In the City, Miss Teede, for St. 
Botolph without, Bishopgate; Mrs. Bartholomew for St. Vedast, 
Foster Lane; Miss Ann Barton, for St. Helen’s, Bishopgate 
Street; Miss Mounsey, St. Peter-upon-Cornhill; Mr. Miller, St. 
Giles without, Cripplegate; Mr. Goss, St. Alban, Wood Street; 
Mr. Cozens, St. Stephens, Coleman Street. Mrs. Gresham, 
organist of Allhallows, Lombard Street, has resigned her office 
after eighteen years’ service, owing to her failing health. 


BALLAD ConcerTs.—Mr. John Boosey’s second ballad concert, 
in St. James’s Hall, was even more successful than his first. 
Among the singers were Misses Louisa Pyne, Susanna Cole, Edith 
Wynne, and Wells; Mdlle. Liebhart ; Mesdames Lemmens-Sher- 
rington and Sainton-Dolby ; Messrs. Montem Smith, Patey, and 
Tom Hohler. The vocal programme was full of interest, and the 
solos were agreeably diversified by glees. Two ballads by Clari- 
bel—* Silver Bells ” and ‘‘ We'd better bide a wee "—the first sung 
by Madame Sainton, the last (a new one) by Mdlle. Liebhart, and 
a new song called ‘“ Clochette,” by Molloy, sung by Madame 
Lemmens, seemed especially to please the audience. ‘There were 
also two pianoforte solos from Handel and Thalberg, performed by 
Madame Arabella Goddard, both of which were enthusiastically 
encored. Mr. J. L. Hatton was the conductor. To judge by the 
enormous crowd on this occasion, the ‘* Ballad Concerts” have a 
legitimate opening. ‘The more, then, does it behove the manager, 
Mr. J. Boosey, to render them as good as possible, and, above all, 
to ransack the treasures of the past. The English ballad repertory 
is notoriously rich.— Times. sae ae: 

Mr. Bateman, the eminent American entrepreneur, is still in 
London, making arrangements in relation to his forthcoming con- 
certs at New York. 

Mr. TuEopore ‘THOMAS, conductor of the Symphonic Concerts, 
and Mr. Bateman’s Concerts in New York, has arrived in London 
from America, en route for Germany. 

Mb.te. ADELINA Partt has arrived in town with her brother- 
in-law, Mr. Maurice Strakosch, from Paris. Therenowned canta- 
trice will make her rentrée this evening at the Royal Italian Opera, 
as Rosina in the Burbiere. ; ; 

Mbit. CarLorra Patti made her first appearance in Paris on 
Thursday, at a concert given at the Théatre-Lyrique, and had an 


extraordinary success: 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The first concert of the season took place on Wednesday night 
in St. George’s Hall. The programme was as follows :— 

Parr I.—Overture (Zuryanthe), Weber; vecit. ed aria, “Si lo sento” 
(Faust), Spohr ; concerto, in A, clarinet, Mozart ; aria, “ Bel raggio” (Semira- 
mide), Rossini; symphony, in C minor, Beethoven. 

Part I1.—Concerto, in D minor, pianoforte, Mendelssohn; cavatina, 
“ Come & bello” (Lucrezia Borgia), Donizetti; recit. ed aria, ‘ Dove sono” 
(Le Nozze di Figaro), Mozart ; overture (Men of Prometheus), Beethoven. 

Weber’s fiery and impetuous overture, Beethoven’s profound 
symphony, and the same composer’s clear and bright overture to 
the ballet of Prometheus, in the earlier style of Mozart, pieces 
familiar to all musical readers, could scarcely be otherwise than 
splendidly given by the magnificent band which Professor Wylde 
conducts, numbering upwards of eighty instrumentalists, members 
of the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mozart's 
exquisite concerto, composed by him in 1791 for his friend Stadler, 
an eminent clarinet player, has been several times performed by 
Mr. Lazarus, whose pure vocal tone and expression, and perfect 
execution, are heard to the best advantage in music which has the 
value and importance of a symphonic composition rather than the 
character of a piece for solo display. Each movement is replete 
with beauty, the adagio being especially charming from its intense 
yet graceful pathos. The whole work teems with melody of that 
fresh and genial kind of which perhaps no composer possessed such 
unbounded command as Mozart. ‘The concerto and the player 
were both warmly applauded. Of Mademoiselle Mehlig’s per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's second concerto we have recently spoken 
in terms of praise when noticing the second concert of the elder 
Philharmonic Society. We need only say that the praise then 
bestowed is equally deserved on the present occasion, Madame 
Vilda gave an intelligent and earnest reading of the magnificent 
scena of Spohr, which she sang to the German words, and a voluble 
execution of Donizetti's light cavatina—and Mademoiselle Enequist 
sang Rossini’s grand aria with brilliancy and Mozart's with ex- 
pression. The room was crowded, and Professor Wylde was 
——w greeted on taking his position as conductor in the 
new hall. 








MapDaME ARABELLA GopparpD is at Boulogne-sur-Mer. She 
will return to London very shortly, to resume her pianoforte 
classes and other professional avocations. 


Mr. Benepict’s new concerto in E flat is to be played by 
Madame Arabella Goddard at the next Gentlemen’s Concert at 
Manchester. Mr. Hallé is the conductor. 


CrryspaL Patace.—The first of the series of Italian Opera 
Concerts will be given this day in the concert-room. The singers 
all belong to the Royal Italian Opera, and include the names of 
Madlle. Pauline Lucca, Mdlle. Fricci, Mdlle. Leonora Nau, Signors 
Naudin and Graziani, and M. Petit, all of whom introduce choice 
airs from their own repertories, or unite in choice duets or trios. 
Signor Boitesini is announced fer a solo on the contrabasso; and 
the band perform the overtures to Semiramide and Masaniello. 


CHANGE FoR A NoTE.—Rossini and Lamartine are neighbours 
in Paris, Their architect has appropriately placed a lyre over each 
of their portals. But the musician, when it was pointed out to 
him, bitter in his remembrance of the poet’s frequent aids from the 
State funds, remarked—‘ Moi j'ai une lyre, mais, lui, ce n'est pas 
une lyre quil a, mais une tirelire—The Owl. 


Greenwicu.—A classical chamber concert was given on Saturday last 
at the Lecture Hall. The programme commenced with Mendelssohn’s 
stringed quartet, Op. 12, executed by Messrs. Ries, Kichler, Brodelet, 
and Daubert, and loudly applauded. The same composer’s sonata 
duet, Op. 45, for pianoforte and violoncello, was excellently played by 
Mr, Walter Miller, Mus, Bac., and Mr. Daubert. Mr. Miller, in con- 
junction with Miss Baillie, pianist, gave a careful reading of Bach’s 
concerto for two piarofortes. Miss Baillic also played Beethoven's 
sonata, Op. 26, in which she displayed a good deal of talent, and of the 
best kind. Herr. Ries performed Vieuxtemps’ solo on the violin on 
I Lombardi, in which he created a legitimate effect. Miss Fosbroke 
sang Mozart's “Dove Sono” and Meyerbeer’s ‘“ Robert. toi,” and 
received much applause. Haydn’s quartet, Op. 64, faultlessly played, 
made a spirited climax to the concert. Basu Bazook, 


(From “ The Day.”) 


The second ballad concert, given under the management of Mr. John Boosey, 
| on Tuesday, was a most remarkable illustration of the popular esteem in which 
| that class of musical entertainment is held. The hall was crowded in every 

part by an audience whose enthusiasm was doubtless as earnest as it was 
beyond question demonstrative. Had their demands been aceeded to, the 
majority of the pieces in the programme would have been repeated ; as it was, 
tle concert was so prolonged that the most ardent lover of the ballad had rea- 
' son to ery “Hold! enough!” With this singular success every well-wisher to 
the progress of music ought to be satisfied, not merely because it points to the 
revival of a national taste for a thoroughly national form of the art, but also 
because it rewards an enterprise conceived and carried out upon true principles. 
We have been too much accustomed of late to miscellaneous concerts, which 
have deserved the name by presenting the oddest possible collection of styles 
and schools to their patrons, thus mixing up into an ill-sorted heap things 
never intended to be brought together. The very partial satisfaction which 


| BALLAD CONCERTS. 
| 


| ensues is the least evil attending such a course, one far greater being found in 


the positive injury done to the public taste. There is no class of composition 
without its importance, according to the degree of which it ought to be encou- 
raged; but the plan too often adopted of presenting at one time a specimen of 
each, can have no other result, in the long run, than to create disgust with all. 
It is not too much to assume that the small esteem in which the ballad has, 
till very lately, been held, owes its origin to the common practice of intruding 
it among music of higher pretensions, thus inviting for it a treatment by no 
means deserved on the score of inhereut merit. 

The concerts now being given by Mr. Boosey are admirable examples of what 
such an entertainment should be. The programmes contain nothing out of 
keeping with the rest; even the pianoforte selections, thrown in as an agreeable 
change, having an obvious connection with what precedes and follows then— 
while the pieces decided on are either of acknowledged merit, or possess merit 
worthy to be acknowledged. Wednesday's programme was full of such good 
things, rendered by artists than whom we have none better. To go through it 
seriatim is out of our power; but the chief features deserve to be indicated. 
Miss Louisa Pyne sang Bishop’s “ Love has eyes,” Wallace’s “Power of Love,” 
and the old Irish ditty, “‘Savourneen Deelish,” declining an encore for the first- 
named; as, also, did Madame Dolby, for the Scotch air, ‘ The Land o’ the 
Leal,” and Claribel’s ‘Silver Chimes.’" Miss Edith Wynne, however, was 
unable to refuse an imperative demand that she should repeat Bishop’s “ Tell 
me, my heart,” which, as well as “The Banks of Allan Water,” she gave in 
her usual charming style. Madame Sherrington sang twice a pretty new song 
by Molloy, “ Clochette,” and once each the Scottish .“* Saw ye my wee thing,” 
and Wade’s “ Love was once a little boy;” while the familiar “She wore a 
wreath of roses,” and a new song by Claribel, ‘‘ We'd better bide a wee,” were 
entrusted to the safe hands of Mdlle. Liebhart. The male-voice songs, which 
were few in number, were rendered by Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Tom Hohler, 
and Mr. Patey, in a manner more or less satisfactory to the audience, neither 
of these gentlemen wanting admirers among those present. 

The pianist was Madame Arabella Goddard, who gave the delicious “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith ” of Handel, and Thalberg’s “Home, sweet home” in her 
own perfect manner. As a matter of course, she was encored both times, on 
the second occasion substituting ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” and playing it 
so as to secure a real ovation as deserved as it was spontaneous. 

The third concert is fixed for Tuesday, May 21st. 








Tue Lonpon Gir AND Mapricat Untoy.—The high estimation in 
which this admirable musical association is held by the lovers of true 
English music was fully manifested on Thursday by a fashionable 
assemblage in St. James’s Hall, who listened with the highest possible 
interest to the vocal illustrations of the various pieces selected for the 
opening concert for the season, given on the occasion. ‘The vocalists 
were Miss Eyles, Miss J. Wells, Messrs. Baxter, Coates, and Winn, 
and with Mr. Edward Land, director. The arrangement of the pro- 
gramme displayed great taste, for the selections made from the masters 
of English composition of the kind under consideration were well cal- 
culated to illustrate the character of the pieces in question, and to give 
effect to the vocal capabilities of the artists. The glees of “ Queen of 
the silver bow” (Hindle), “Once upon my cheek” (Callcott), “ Soft 
and safe” (by the same composer), given for the first time, “ When the 
wind blows” (Horsley), and others of a similar kind, were sung to per- 
fection. Miss Eyles gave Purcell’s ‘Mad Bess,” and an old ballad, 
“ Give me a lover, St. Valentine ;” Miss J. Wells another traditional 
ballad, ‘ At her cottage door;” Mr. Winn, “ The Vicar of Bray,” and 
Mr, Coates a “ Kentish Wooing Song,” all received with signal favour 
by the audience, and loudly applauded. Mr. Harold Thomas, between 
the parts, played two solos on the pianoforte—a gavotte in the old style 
by M. Silas, and Kullak’s “ Perles d’ecume,” both with great brilliancy 
Mr. Edward Land may be fairly congratulated on the success of his 
opening performance.BasHI Bazoox. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


During the past four years an association of amateurs has been 
quietly and steadily working in the border county of Hereford, 
and the zeal with which their original idea has been carried out 
justifies a short account of their doings. 

The Herefordshire Philharmonic Society was established for the 
purpose of bringing together all the amateur talent that existed in 
that and the neighbouring counties. Started under the auspices of 
the Rev. Sir Frederick Ouseley, Bart., Mr. C. Wren Hoskyns, 
and that energetic and indefatigable worker for his county, 
Mr. J. H. Arkwright, the society immediately attracted attention, 
and in a very short time enrolled almost everyone of distinction 
and position amongst its members. 

There is at present a band of nearly fifty, including professional 
assistants, and the chorus numbers a hundred. ‘To the conductor, 
Mr. Henry Leslie, the society is in a great measure indebted 
for its success, as he insists upon regular attendance of the mem- 
bers at rehearsals, and will not allow that laxity of discipline which 
is too often a prevailing feature in the proceedings of amateur 
societies. 

The limit as to numbers has been reached, and the future 
prospects are brilliant. For every retiring member, there are 
three or four candidates for admission in July next. A body of 
amateurs like those comprising the Herefordshire Philharmonic 
Society ought to exercise much influence for good in that part of 
the country in which their meetings are held, and they must not 
forget the responsibility that attaches to the position they have 
attained. We only trust they will remember that there is no royal 
road to excellence. Improvement can ouly be made by constant, 
steady and combined practive.] 

The following list of works, performed during the four seasons, 
will show the zeal (shall we add, the boldness ?), which animates 
the members :— 

Symphony, letter Q, Haydn; overture, Le Lac des Fées, Auber; march, 
Polycarp, Ouseley ; overture, Jdomeneo, Mozart ; march and chorus, Ruins of 
Athens, Beethoven; overture, J/ Barbiere, Rossini; symphony, letter T, 
Haydn ; pianoforte concerto in C, Mozart; bridal march, Leslie; overture, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Nicolai; symphony, G minor, Mozart; overture, 
Der Freischiitz, Weber; overture, Zampa, Harold; symphony, B_ flat, 
Beethoven ; choruses, Jdomeneo, Mozart; overture, Samson, Handel; march, 
Eli, Costa; overture, La Dame Blanche, Boieldieu; cantata, //clyrood, 
Leslie; symphony, E flat, Mozart; overture, Oberon, Weber; selection, 
Jephthah, Handel ; anthem, “ Hear my Prayer,” Mendelssohn ; symphony, D, 
Mozart; overture, Le Cheval de Bronze, Auber; symphony, B flat, Haydn ; 
overture, MS., in D, Ouseley ; wedding march, Mendelssohn ; concerto for two 
pianofortes, Mozart ; symphony, C minor, Mendelssohn; overture, Zanetta, 
Auber; choral fantasia, Beethoven ; overture, Prometheus, Beethoven ; over- 
ture, Maritana, Wallace ; overture and cantata selections from May Queen, 
Bennett ; preludes, madrigals, part songs, choruses and solos. 

With one exception, we shall not allude to the merits of the per- 
formances. That exception, however, we must make as to 
Beethoven's choral fantasia, which difficult work was very finely 
executed by band and chorus, the pianoforte part being played by 
a lady, the representative of one of the oldest and most distinguished 
families in Herefordshire. 








Gtovcester.—Notwithstanding the inclement weather, the third 
and final concert of our Musical Union this season attracted a numerous 
attendance of the subscribers. The “shilling” seats, however, were 
not so well filled. Madame Sauerbrey, Madame Thaddeus Wells, and 
Mr. Brandon were the vocalists. Both ladies were heard for the first 
time in Gloucester, and both may be congratulated on the favourable 
impression made. An excellent band, under Mr, E. C. Woodward as 
leading violin and Mr. T. Goodfellow as conductor, played the overture 
to Semiramide, a fantasia arranged by Mr. Bourillon, and a selection 
from Martha in excellent style. A quartet by Weber, Op. 34, met 
with decided approbation, and it was capitally played by Messrs. Brook 
(clarinet), Woodward and Reeve (violins), ‘I'eague (viola), and Waite 
ns Madame Wells and Madame Sauerbrey sang a duet 
from Mr. Macfarren’s opera, She Stoops to Conquer, which pleased 
greatly. The former lady was encored in a song by Mr. Blumenthal. 
Mr. Brandon was warmly applauded after each of his songs, and was 
recalled after Mr. Weiss’s song, “ The star that lights the sailor's 
home.” Several other pieces met with deserved success, and the concert 
concluded with a spirited performance by the band of the overture to 
Fra Diavolo. 








_Briauton.—The English Opera Company, under Madame Lancia’s 
direction, is decidedly the best we have had in Brighton. The full 
and fashionable audiences who nightly attend the theatre are a proof 
of this. The Barber of Seville, Faust, The Crown Diamonds, Fra 
Diavolo, The Rose of Castille, Lurline, and Don Giovanni, have been 
given since we last noticed the performances of this clever troupe. 
Madame Lancia’s brilliant vocalization has been heard to great advantage 
in most of these operas, while her histrionic powers have also been 
prominently displayed. 


Norruamrroy.—T'wo concerts (morning and evening) have been 
given in the Town Hall in aid of the funds of the Orphan Servants’ 
Training Institution. The singers and players were all amateurs, at 
the head of whom were Sir Charles and Lady Isham, of Lamport Hall, 
at whose noble mansion the performers were hospitably entertained. 
The morning concert attracted all the county “ families,” among whom 
were the Countess Spencer, Sir Henry and Lady Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Harding, &c. &e. The concerts were under the direction of Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz, who exerted himself in every way to ensure their 
success, and the result must have been highly satisfactory to the talented 
artist. The following overtures (arranged for the pianoforte) were 
given :—Fra Diavolo, L’ Italiana in Algeri, The Caliph of Bagdad, and 
Les Diamans de la Couronne, Lady Isham and her fair daughters, Miss 
Ferguson, the Rev. Mr. Hudson, the Rev. Perey Hudson, Mr. Bethune, 
and, though last not least, Sir C. E. Isham, Bart., were the executants. 
The other instrumentalists were Colonel and the Hon. Mr. Lindsay, 
both accomplished performers on the cornet-a-piston; the Rev. Mr. F. 
Hudson, called by a fashionable contemporary the “King of amateur 
violinists ;” and Mr. Graham Brown, an excellent flutist. Among the 
vocalists who ‘shone as stars” were Miss Leighton, Mrs. Harvey, Mr. 
Tredcroft, and Mr. Wade. Miss Leighton’s best performance was M, 
Gounod’s “ Meditation,” and Mrs. Harvey’s the same composer’s 
“ Serenade.” Mr. Tredcroft sang You and I,” by Claribel, and Mr. 
Wade ‘The Message,” capitally. Herr Ganz, besides playing two of 
his own popular solos, “ ‘Che Nightingale’s Trill” and «The Qui Vive 
Galop ” (rapturously encored), like a true artist, gave Mendelssohn’s trio 
in D minor and Haydn’s in G (assisted by the Revs. F. and Percy 
Hudson, as violinist and violoncellist), in his most finished style. Sir 
Charles and Lady Isham deserve the thanks of every one for the treat 
afforded, as well as for their kindness in assisting a valuable institution. 


Wonrcester.—The English Opera Company, under the direction of 
Miss Thirlwall and Mr. Henry Corri, who opened at the Theatre on 
Easter Monday, have been playing all the week. The Barber of Seville 
was produced on Monday evening. Miss Annie Thirlwall received a 
arge share of the applause. M. Gounod’s Faust was given on Tuesday, 
with Miss Thirlwall as Marguerite, Miss Fanny Heywood as Siebel, Mr. 
Herbert Bond as Faust, Mr. Henry Corri as Mephistopheles, Mr. Haydo 
Corri as Valentine, Mr. Eugene Dussek as Wagner, and Miss Millar as 
Martha. The “Soldier's” and “Old men’s” choruses, the “ Bijou” 
song, Mephistopheles’ serenade, &e., were warmly received, the 
Volunteer band assisting in the soldier’s chorus. In the second act, 
where Mephistopheles is defiedby the upraising of the crosses, Mr. Henry 
Corri’s acting was excellent, and full effect was given to the part of 
Marguerite by Miss Thirlwall. On Wednesday, Maritana was produced, 
with Miss Annie Thirlwall as the Gitana, Mr. Bond as Don Cesar, Mr. 
Henry Corri as Don José, and Mr. E. Dussek as Charles II., King of 
Spain. Martha was the opera on Thursday—Miss Thirlwall, as Lady 
Henrietta, giving “ The Last of Summer” with such taste as to lead to 
its repetition. Mr. Bond (Lionel) also received an encore in the song 
“She appeared ” (‘« M’appari tutto amor”). The “Spinning-wheel” 
quartet was received with delight. The afterpieces have been the 
musical farces of No Song,no Supper, The Swiss Cottage, and The Water- 
man, the leading comic réle being filled by Mr. Walter Douglas, who 
has been very successful. Miss Fanny Heywood, Miss Millar, Mr. 
Haydn Corri, Mr. E. Dussek exerted themselves with equal success to 
send their auditors home in a good temper. The Crown ae 
was given on Saturday evening. The orchestra, conducted by Mr. L. 
Stanislaus, is first-rate—Berrow's Worcester Journal, April 27th. 


Utsrer Hatt.—Monpay Porvtar Concents.—Yesterday evening, 
“ Paganini Redivivus” made his last appearance for the season. The 
balcony and reserved seats were quite full, while the unreserved seats 
were crowded to inconvenience. This gentleman has attained to such 
an enviable popularity that no matter what “ style” or“ school of music 
he performs he sectires the greatest amount of approbation that the 
audience could possibly bestow. His encores are always real—and 
unmistakable encores, too—which merely to acknowledge by a bow only 
tends invariably to cause the vehemence of the applause to assume such 
a formidable pitch that compliance becomes a necessity. Upon his 
returning to the platform for the last time “ Paganini” was greeted 
with deafening cheers—Northern Whig, April 9. 
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Miss Austin’s Matiner.—Miss Austin, the well-known contralto 
singer, gave a matinée musicale on Tuesday last, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, which was most fashionably attended. 'The beneficiaire was 
assisted by Miss Rose Hersee, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Signor 
Ciabatta, vocally; with Madame Arabella Goddard and Signor ‘Tito 
Mattei (pianoforte), and M. Sainton (violin), as instrumentalists. Miss 
Austin’s programme was interesting. It commenced with Mr. Costa’s 
quartet from Naaman, * Honour and Glory,” sung by Miss Rose Hersee, 
Miss Austin, Messrs. Ciabatta and Cummings. This was followed 
by Benedict's elegant canzone, ‘‘ L’addio del Marinaro,” sung with great 
effect by Mr. Cummings, who also gave a romance of a different calibre, 
with the curious title of “« The Maid of Murano.” Miss Rose Hersee 
sang the air, “ D’amor sull ali,” from the TZrovatore, and Mr. Ganz’s 
« When we went a-gleaning,” and in both was loudly applauded. 
Miss Austin essayed her talents in Meyerbeer's aria, ‘‘ Nobil Signor” (Les 
Huguenots), and the charming song from Mr. Benedict’s St. Cecilia, 
“‘Q Father, whose blessing,” which she gave with pure and correct 
taste, She alsosang, in conjunction with Miss Rose Hersee and Signor 
Ciabatta, the trio from Semiramide, “ L’usato ardir.” Signor Ciabatta 
gave Miss Gabriel’s ballad, “ Ruby,” and Signor Tito Mattei’s “ Non 
Torno,” with his usual artistic feeling and judgment. Iu the instru- 
mental department Beethoven’s sonata in G major, Op. 30, for violin 
and pianoforte, was given to perfection by Madame Goddard and M. 
Sainton—a performance holding the audience spell-bound from first to 
last. Madame Goddard also played Thalberg’s ‘‘ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” in which she created a furor. Signor Tito Mattei executed two 
of his brilliant solos, and was loudly applauded. Mr. Benedict and Mr 
Deacon were the accompanists.—Basnt Bazoox. 


Mr. Austin’s Concert.—The popular, clever, and obliging manager 
of the St. James’s Hall, gave his annual benefit in that establishment 
on Tuesday evening, and we are glad to record its eminent success. The 
names of the artists would have sufficed to ensure a full attendance, 
even if Mr. Austin had not appealed to his friends and the public in his 
own behalf. The concert commenced with a selection for a military 
band—* Reminiscences of Rossini’—played by the band of the Grenadier 
Guards, under the direction of Mr. Daniel Godfrey, the solos by Messrs. 
Spencer, Magrath, and Sanford, on the clarinet, cornet, and euphonium. 
The playing was good, the music gocd, and the audience well 
pleased. The band, moreover, performed teveral favourite morceaux 
daring the evening. Among the most acceptable performances were, 
‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” and Benedict’s “ Rock me to sleep,” sung by 
Miss A. Jackson; Venzano’s“ Vocal Valse,” and a new song, composed 
expressly for her by Mr. J. P. Knight, “ Little cares the Robin,” sung 
by Mdlle. Ida Gillies ; Benedict’s song, ‘‘ The Baron’s Old Castle,” and 
another ballad, given by Miss Palmer; ‘“ Casta Diva,” by Madame 
Maria Vilda, of the Royal Italian Opera, who also sang the bolero 
from Verdi’s opera, I Vespri Siciliani; and last, not least, three songs 
by Mr. Sims Reeves. Our glorious tenor was the star of the 
night. He had not been heard at St. James’s Hall for some time, and 
the frequenters of the hall were naturally all the more anxious to hear 
him. His appearance on the orchestra was the signal for a perfect 
ovation from the large crowd present. It is a trite saying that Mr. 
Sims Reeves was in his best voice, and never sang better; but this was 
absolutely the case on Tuesday evening. He was in splendid force, 
never in better health, and sang a merveille. He first gave Balfe’s “ Come 
into the garden, Maud,” with such charm of voice and expression as to 
wina tumultuous encore. His next effort was a new song, ‘‘ My Queen,” 
accompanied by the composer, Mr. Blumenthal. This, too, created a 
furor, and was encored. Mr. Reeves concluded with “ My Pretty 
Jane,” and, of course, raised the usual enthusiasm, which ended in the 
usual encore. Mr. Patey sang Wallace’s ‘Bell-ringer,’ and_re- 
suscitated Neukomm’s song of “ The Sea,” both of which he compassed 
like a true artist. Conjointly with Mr. Wilfcrd Morgan, he sang the 
duet of “ All’s Well.” Mr, Morgan, the new tenor, sang his own song, 
“‘ My Sweetheart,” and was encored. Miss Clinton Fynes, the young 
pianist, played Weber's Rondo Brillante, and was much applauded. Herr 
Alfred Jaell, the eminent pianist, and his better half (Mdlle, Trautmann 
that was) made their début in London this season. Herr Jaell intro- 
duced his own “ Home, sweet home” (encored), and Handel’s “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith.” ‘There is great merit in Herr Jaell’s arrange- 
ment of the favourite English ballad. A duet for two pianofortes, 
with Madame Jaell, was very favourably received. The concert 
afforded the highest possible satisfaction; and everything, from first to 
last, went like clockwork. The musival arrangement was under the 
direction of Mr. Benedict. Basur Bazoox. 

Union Bank or Lonpon Cuorat Soctery.—The members of the 
Union Pank of London Choral Society, at the last meeting of their first 
reason, assembled around the festive board, accompanied by many 
friends, at Masons’ Hall Tavern, on Tuesday, when, after partaking of 
a substantial repast, admirably put upon the table by Mr. A. Kelday, 
the Chairman, Mr. J. Hill, alluded to the progress made by the society 


| vice was Buck in A, with Handel’s anthem, ‘“ He was cut off.” 











in so short a time, and attributed the success to the great energy and 
talent of its conductor, Mr. Manchester, who has been indefatigable in 
his labours. Mr. Hill also expressed a hope that the. numbers of the 
society would be largely augmented next season. After some excellent 
singing of glees and solos, the latter including “The Red Cross 
Banner,” by Mr. George Tedder, who was present as a visitor, and 
some admirable performances on the concertina, by Mr. Robertson, and 
piano, by Messrs Meen and J. W. Parker, the following toasts were 
proposed and heartily responded to:—* Mr. Manchester, the Conduc- 
tor;” “ Mr. F. H. White, the Hon. Secretary ;” “The Pianists,” and 
“ The Visitors,” coupled with the name of Mr. Rankine. These gentle- 
men having returned thanks, the company, after proposing “The 
Chairman’s Health,” with musical honours, departed, having spent a 
most agreeable evening.— City Press, April 27. 

Penzance.—The members of the Choral Society in this town, assisted 
by the band, gave an excellent performance of The Messiah on Tuesday 
evening, April 23, in the Corn Exchange. Principal violin, Mr. W. 
C, Hemmings; conductor, Mr. John H, Nunn (A.R.A.) 

Norwicu.—On Easter Sunday, at the Cathedral, the Dean introduced 
a division of the service. There was morning prayer at nine, and at 
eleven the Litany and Communion Service. The attendance at both ser- 
vices was thin. At both, a voluntary was played by Mr. Bunnett while 
the choir were taking their places. The Dean chanted the beginning 
of the prayers, and Minor Canon Muller those after the Creed. Hon. 
Canon Patteson read the first lesson, and the Dean the second. The 
Dean also chanted the Litany down to the Lord's prayer, when it was 
taken up by Minor Canon Bulmer. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop, and at the celebration of the Holy Communion which followed, 
there was a good number of communicants. The musical service was 
Wawn in A, with Mozart's responses to the Commandments, and the 
Easter hymn, “ Jesus Christ is risen to-day.” In the evening the ser- 
The 
Dean preached in the afternoon, when the Cathedral was crowded.— 
Norfolk Chronicle. 

Paganini Repivivus.—U.ster Hatt. Monpay Porutar Concerts.— 
The very large audience which assembled last night in the Ulster Hall 
afforded one of the very best proofs of the popularity which “ Paganini 
Redivivus” has obtained in Belfast; while the enthusiastic testimony 
which last night—as on each of his frequent appearances this season— 
greeted his performances renders him the most popular artist who has 
ever taken part in these concerts. It is needless to say in his praise 
what we have so often said before. His first piece received a warm 
encore and a recall, and his second piece a double encore and a recall. 
—Northern Whig, Tuesday, April 2d. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Lonemans & Co,—‘' Part Music for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass "—Secular 
Series, No. 6. Edited by John Hullah. 


—— 


~-Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


{As maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of ail 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 











THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADOLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, W. 








Just Published, price 3s., 
THE NEW AND POPULAR IRISH BALLAD, 
“OH COME TO GLENGARIFF!” 
Composed by AUGUSTUS GREVILLE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 
4 Just Published, 
V ARITA. A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosa.ine. 


Sung by Miss S. Pyne, and Miss Lucy Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 
of Music), 





Price 3s, 
London: Doxoan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ISS MADELINE SCHILLER will Play at St. 

James's Hall, May 14th; St, George's Hall, 15th; St. James's Hall, 21st; St. 

mes’s Hall, June 5th; Bayswater, 12th; and St. James’s Hall, 13th, All com- 
nications to be addressed to her residence, 21, Prince's Square, Bayswater, W. 


ISS KATE GORDON will perform Ascuer’s popular 

Romance, ‘“‘ ALICE,” for the Pianoforte, and W. Vincent Watvace’s Grand 

Galop di Bravura, “THE CZAR,” at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
May 7th and 8th. a 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Beyeprcr’s popular 
Variations on *“ THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” May 9th, at Dudley 
House; 13th, St. James's Hall; 15th, her own First Concert; 23rd, Cambridge; 
25th, Drury Lane Theatre (Balsir Chatterton’s Concert); and 27th, St. James's Hall, 


Jai 
mu 








ISS EMILY SPILLER will sing the new Irish ballad, 

by Avcusts Grevitte, “OH COME TO GLENGARIFF !" at Miss Marie 
Stocken's Concert, May 16th. 

\ ISS MARIE STOCKEN will sing “THE SPRING” 


(by WELLINGTON GueRNsEY), at the Beethoven Rooms, May 16th. 











Miss JULIA ELTON will sing Ranypracer’s Cradle 


Song, “ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at St. George’s Hall, May 15th. 





ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA’S Grand English 
Opera Company will perform during the ensuing week at the Theatre-Royal, 
Brighton. 





MR. EMILE BERGER. 
i R. EMILE BERGER begs to announce to his Friends 


and Pupils that he will return to London for the Season on the 20th of May. 
All communications respecting Concerts, Lessons, etc., ete., address, care of Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
Glasgow, April 9th, 1867. 


ME DAVID LAMBERT will sing the new song, “ SHE 


NEVER CAN BE MINE” (composed expressly for him by Mr. ALLEN 
Swaitn), at Whitby, May 13th, and at all his concert engagements during the ensuing 
season, 


JR. DAVID LAMBERT will sing Witrorp Moraan’s 
highly successful song, ““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at 
Whitby, on May 13th. 








R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on May 6th, at the 
Beaumont Institution and at St. George's Hall; 7th, St. George’s Hall; 13th, St. 
James's Hall; 14th, St. James’s Hall; 15th, Hanover Square Rooms and at Miss 
Hersee's Concert ; 27th, at Mr. Gardner's Concert, Hanover Square Rooms; 29th, at 
Herr Ries’ Concert, Hanover Square Rooms; 3ist, at St, George's Hall; and at all 
his Engagements during the Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘“‘ My sweetheart when a boy" so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—AMorning Advertiser, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘* My 
sweetheart when a boy," displayiug vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other Eng'ish tenor of the day."—Globe, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘* My sweetheart when a boy.” 
—Aorning Star. 


R. THEODORE DISTIN will sing Ktoss’s new and 
successful song, ‘‘ THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on the 27th May. 


\ R. LEWIS THOMAS will sing “BENEATH THE 
BLUE TRANSPARENT SKY” (a Song of Venice), composed by Signor 
Ranbeccer, at Mr. Hallet Shepherd's Concert, May 11th, 


h R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing “THE 
MESSAGE,” Tuesday, May 7th, and “ THE ORPHAN'S TEAR,” May 
8th, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

















R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing “THE 
1 MESSAGE,” and “ ALICE, WHERE ART TIIOU?” at Miss Stocken's 
Concert, Beethoven Rooms, Thursday, May 16th. 


ME ALFRED HEMMING will sing «THE 
jal neees,” and “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at Toweastcr, 
y 4th. 


R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 
Princess's Theatre) continues to impart instruction to Professional Pupils in 
the Art of Singing fur the Stage.—Kesidence, 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


i ’ ° . . 

R. KING HALL, Solo Pianist and Accompanist (late 

z of the Royal Academy of Music), receives Pupils at his residence, 199, Euston 

oad, N.W., where applications respecting Concerts, Soirées, etc., are respectfully 
Tequested to be addressed. 


R. W. COATES will sing Witrorp Moraan’s highly 
successful song, ‘“*MY EET 2 r.” at Sitting- 
arce aatatel tone SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Sitting 




















M& FRANK ELMORE will sing “THOU ART SO 


NEAR AND YET SO FAR,” at St, James’s Hall, May 14th. 
N R. FRANK ELMORE will sing Beneprcr’s “ ROCK 


j ME TO SLEEP,” at the Beethoven Rooms, May 14th; Eyre Arms, 
May 20th. 


N R. FRANK ELMORE will sing Retcnarpt’s Lied, 
; “THOU ART SO FAR AND YET SO NEAR,” at Miss Hogarth’s Con- 
cert, St. James's Hall, May 14th; Beethoven Rooms, 23rd; and St. George's Hall, 
May 3ist and June 4th. 


\ R. SUPPUS, Professor of Music, begs to announce that 














he gives Lessons on the Guitar, 1 Piano, and Singing; and there are 
Meetings for Amateurs for the Practice of Trios, Quartets, ete., on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, from Four to Six o'clock, at his residence, 3, Upper James Street, Golden 
Square, which he superintends. 


\ ONSIEUR JULES MOTTES begs to announce that 
| he will be in London for the Season on the 15th of May, All communica- 
tions for engagements to be addressed, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street. 


JIGNOR FOLI will sing Herr W. Kuross’s new and 


b successful song, “* THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” at Miss Madeline Schiller's 
Concert, St. George's Hall, May 15th. 


i; ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from Gros- 
venor Street to 62, Mount Strect, Grosvenor Square, three doors from Park 
Lane, where letters or engagements fr the Harmonium may be addressed. 





























By the Author of “ The Guards" and “ Hilda ” Waltzes, 
al Tyr Ty ’ ry’, ‘ 
HE TITANIA WALTZ, by D. Goprrey. The sub- 
jects from Weber's Cl¢ron. ‘ Skilfully worked up, with a result most pleasing 
this popular writer's productions.”—City Press. Post 


—more so, even, than many of 1 
free for 24 stamps. 
London: Jouyx SaHepuerp, 20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


WHITE & SON’S CATALOGUE of CLASSICAL 
MUSIC, Ancient and Modern, Vocal and Instrumental, at very Reduced 
Prices, forwarded on receipt of One Stamp. 
H. Wuite & Soy, 337, Oxford Street, London, 


\JEW SONG by M. JANE RONNIGER—“ GOOD 
NIGHT, BELOVED.” Words by LoncFreLLow. 
Lamporn Cock, Appison, & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street, W. 














“ M Y QUEEN.” Buumentruav’s New Song.—Mr. SIMS 
a REEVES will sing the above song at Clifton, May 6th; St. James's Hall, 
May 14th—in the key of E. The other edition is in the key of D; each 4s, 
Lamrorn Cock, Appison & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


| OBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 


REST. New Sacred Song. Miss M. Linpsay. 3s. 

THE WISHING-CAP. Song. W.T. WricuTon. 3s. 

THE OPEN WINDOW. Song. Miss M. Linpsay. 3s. 

THE SONG OF THE BEE. Song. W.T. Wricutoy, 3s, 

A MONTH AGO. Song. Lepvc, 3s. 

GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Bariyuey Ricwarps. 3s. 


VV DLLE. LIEBHART will sing “THE WISHING- 
i j CAP * (W. T. Waicuron), on the 13th, at St. James's Hall; 14th, St. James's 
Hall; 15th, St. George’s Hall; 17th, Beethoven Rooms; 20th, St. James’s Hall ; 
20th, Assembly Rooms, St. John’s Wood. 
MHE MAID OF LLANGOLLEN, Transcribed for the 
Pianoforte by BRiyLey Ricuarps. 3s.; free by post for 19 stamps. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 








Sung by Madame Etvira BEnReENs. 
“T WOULD I WERE” (“Je voudrais etre”), for Voice 
and Piano, Composed by CaaRLes OperTuUR. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WOULD I WERE” is also published for Voice and Harp Accompaniment, 
Price 4s. 





THE ABBESS. New Song. Composed by Heyry Smarr. 
Price 3s, 

“Mr. Henry Smart is one of the best of our English composers, and his new vocal 
piece, * The Abbess,’ is worthy of his genius. It has the beauties of melody, con- 
struction, and expression, for which his music is justly distinguished, and will doubt- 
less be welcomed as it deserves to be."’—Globe, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, price 3s., 
CPny sre hin Ga,” 
SONG, FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street W 
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SUNG BY CARLOTTA PATTI, 

“TIL GIORNO DI FESTA” 
(“The Festive Day”), 
VALSE-CHANTANTE, 
Composed by RICHARD DE VALMENCY. 
Price 4s. 


«“ Of “Tl Giorno di Festa” we cannot speak in terms of commendation too highly 
It is a song in ¢empo di valse, dedicated to and sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. It 
possesses a beautiful melody ; it is bright and sparkling, in the key of F, changing 
to E flat very effectively.”—Brighton Gazette, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 

(SUNG BY MR. SIMS REEVES) 
“SUNNY MAUD.” 
Composed by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 


“QUEEN OF FRESH FLOWERS,” 
A MAY SONG. 
Composed by T. RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 

(SUNG BY MISS LOUISA PYNE) 
“MITHER, BLAME ME NOT FOR LOVING,” 
BALLAD. 

Composed by T. RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SAVILLE STONE’S 
TRANSCRIPTION FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


oF 
HENRY SMART’S POPULAR SONG, 
SeTHe LADY OF TAD LDA.” 
Price Ss. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 

BENEDICT'S NEW SONG, 
“BIiGHING FTOR FTE BB.” 
Price 3s. 

** A new composition from the pen of Benedict is truly a boon to the musical public, 
and is welcomed by them accordingly. His professional avocations are so various 
and unremitting, that his productiveness as a composer is wonderful ; and it is more 
wonderful still that his works are as masterly—as original, fresh, and interesting— 
as ifthe practice of composing were his only pursuit. Another thing is more sur- 
prising even than this—though foreign by birth and education, he holds a place in the 
first rank of the English musicians of the day. Who could have supposed that this 
German musician would have chosen an Irish subject for his best and most successful 
opera, and have produced a piece so redolent of Ireland—as full of national character 
as if he had been born and nurtured in the heart of the Emerald Isle? The littlesong 
named above may be called a trifle, if anything can be a trifle, that comes from such 
a pen, But it isatrifie from the hand of a master, and bears, in every bar, the 
stamp of genius.”"—Globe, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published this Day, 
“O CRYSTAL THEARBSB,” 
SONG. 
The Words by W. GUERNSEY. 
The Music by F. 8. COCKBURN, 
Price 2s, 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG, 
“SHE NEVER CAN BE MINE.” 


Sung with distinguished success by Mr. Davip LAMBER 


Composed by W. ALLAN SNAITH. 
Price 3s, 

‘The new song, ‘She never can be mine,’ by Snaith, is an excellen composition 
and likely to become a popular favourite. In the hands of so accomplished and 
finished a singeras Mr. David I ambert, for whom the song was expressly written 
the beauties and effects ot the song were well and admirably displayed, Mr. Lambert 
was in magnificent voice, and added much to the popularity and fame of ‘She never 
pms hee which he ry Pte such taste and musical feeling as to win a most 
enthusiastic encore, and finally retired from the platform amidsta stor . 
—South Durham Mercury. , — 

London; Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








SYDNEY SMITH'’S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES, 





GUILLAUME TELL. Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera ... ee 

ETUDE DE CONCERT... 0% 

L’ANGE DU FOYER (The Angel of Home). Mélodie variée 

REMINISCENCE DE BRUGES (Le Carillon). Esquisse 

THE STORM AT SEA. A Musical Picture ... 

NORMA. Fantaisie sur l’Opéra de Bellini 

THE AUSTRIAN HYMN (Haydn), Fantaisie ip 

HARMONIES DU SOIR. Morceau élégant ... diss Ke 

ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. Grand Fantasia on Offenbach’s 
popular Operetta ay ose 

CONSOLATION IN SORROW. Elégie 

PAS DE SABOTS. Morceau caractéristique 

SOUS LA FENETRE. Serenade 

VALSE DE FASCINATION ... ais 

MAYPOLE DANCE ae ies aes 

CHANT DES OISEAUX rrr ia 

OBERON, Grand Fantasia on Weber's Opera ... 

THE FAIRY QUEEN. Galopde Concert... 

FETE HONGROISE. Mazurka ee 

PRIERE DES PELERINS. Tableau Musical 

DON GIOVANNI. Fantasia on Mozart’s Opera 

REVE ANGELIQUE. Berceuse 

THE SPINNING WHEEL. Spinnlied 

MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. Morceau militaire 

GOLDEN BELLS. Caprice de Concert res 

UNE NUIT ETOILEE. Serenade 

PAS REDOUBLE. Morceau brillant a 

MARTHA. Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera ase oe 

LES HUGUENOTS, Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera 

LA HARPE EOLIENNE. Morceau de Salon 

LE JET D'EAU. Morceau brillant 

MORNING DEWDROPS. Ditto 

FAIRY WHISPERS. Nocturne 

DEUXIEME TARENTELLE 

GAITE DE CQ2UR. Grand brilliant Waltz 

RIPPLING WAVES. Characteristic Piece 

UNE NUIT DETE. Ditto 2... 

FEU DE JOIE. Morceau de Salon 

UNE PERLE DE VARSOVIE. Polonaise 

L’OISEAU DE PARADIS. Morceau de Salon av 

MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s Opera... 

CHANSON RUSSE. Romance ,,. as ase 

FANDANGO. Morceau Caractéristique 

DANSE NAPOLITAINE. 


Ce ee a ee ar 


Morceau de Concert 
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Signor Cito Wattei’s 


COMPOSITIONS. 





Grande Valse... 

Il Folletto (Galop) 

Un Sogno D’Amore (Nocturne) . 
Una Notte D’Estate (Nocturne) 
Addio del Passato (Transcription) 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 
Il Tramonto del Sole (Pensiero) 
Dancing Leaves. ; ' ‘ 
Mergellina (Barcarole) . 

La Harpe (Morceau de Salon) 


~_ PF kk ek kK Fk Fk Pk Rh Ew 


Souvenir D'Italie (Nocturne) 

Oh! dear, what can the matter 
be (Transcription) . 

The Fairys Dream. ... 


AN 





ORPHEE AUX ENFERS . 4 
Arranged as a Duet. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 
Non E Ver. (Romanza) 

Non Torno. (Romanza) , 


wo wow ow 


Lo Scopato. Sung by Mr. Santley 
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LOUIS ENGEL'S 
Hetu Pieces tor the Barmonium, 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 








Hunter’s Prayer 

Cradle Song 

Larmes et Soupirs 

Le Ceur ‘ ‘ 
Amour et Coquetteric. ‘ 4 . ° 
Garibaldi March : , : - . ° 


co 0 co Co me DO & 
SCOOCOM OR 





SIX SACRED MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 


1, Let the bright Seraphim . . Handel. 
2. He was despised . ‘ . Handel. 
3. Ave Verum . , ‘ . Mozart. 
4. Sanctus . ‘ ‘ ‘ . Beethoven. 
5. Austrian Hymn , ‘ . Haydn. 


6. Hymn . . , , . Luther. 





SIX SECULAR MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 


1. Come, sweet night . ‘ - (Masaniello). 

2. Dal Tuo stellato , ‘ - (Mosé). 

3. Chorus of Huntsmen ‘ . (Der Freischiitz). 
4 Quand je quittais la Normandie. (Robert le Diable) 
5 Stringe il periglio . ; . (Huguenots). 

6. Il mio tesoro . ; , . (Don Juan). 





THREE: STUDIES FOR HARMONIUM, 
Three Shillings. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 
In Two Books, each Three Shillings, 


ENGEL’S HARMONIUM ALBUM. 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Containing a collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossini, Verdi, Balfe, Meyerbeer, Mozart, ete., as we 
as National Airs (Scotch, Lrish, French, ete.) 

This Collection is preceded by the concisest and completest In- 
structions for playing the Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen 
paragraphs. hese valuable Instructions, given by so experienced 
a teacher, and the best performer of the day, will be found nearly 
suflicient for Se/s-Justruction. 


ENGEL'S DUETS for HARMONIUM & PIANO. 
Each Four Shillings. 














1. Lurkne. 4, Oberon. 
2. Prophéte. 5. Faust. 
3. Don Giovanni. 6. Africane 
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NEW WORK FOR THE HARMONIUM. 





LEFEBURE WELY'S 


CELEBRATED 


Offertoires 


OP, 35, 


EXPRESSLY ARRANGED FOR THE 


Harmonium, 


DRE. E. RIMBAULT. 


In Cloth, 60 pp, 6s. 


“From the florid style of these Pieces they 
are even better suited for Drawing-room _per- 
formance, than for their original purpose, the 


Organ.” —Daily News. 
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LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CoO,, 
HOLLES STREET. 





NEW 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





Celia, 
CHARLES SALAMAN 


Price As. 


Goat Bells, 


W. KUHL, 


Price 3s. 
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